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ONE OF THESE DAYS, ETC. 


ONE OF THESE DAYS, Swift ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread : 
‘ . From early dawn till twilight falls, 
> Sewn, Shut in by four dull ugly walls, 
Whirlin Bil ; er ‘d, - The hours crawl round with murderous tread. 
omar th st raindrops beat And all the while, in some still place, 
Dark pve d ot ato bahia Where intertwining boughs embrace, 
Gaeee tg world that day, The blackbirds build, time flies apace. 
’ 
Ce em Oe os. With envy of the folk who die 
Seenine on childhood dr Who may at last their leisure take, 
Life bn Someone eae Whose jonged-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Whispering of hua rd - Tired hands the restless needle ply. 
Semen 4 miei | omnes But far and wide in meadows green 
Dreaming all love was true, yt ee Papin po “beta 
Eager with praise, nd reddening sorre. ‘Ss between. 
ili “ ; 
a *t hon } ang Too pure and proud to soil her soul 
y Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
! By days of changeless want and pain 
Here to the window-seat The seamstress earns a prisoner’s dole. 
Came you and I, While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Whilst with his noiseless feet Feed, quiet ; and through heaven's blue deep 
Time hurried by. The silent cloud-wings stainless sweep. 
Here as in childish days 
Used we to dream, And if she be alive or dead 
Careless of wiser ways, That weary woman scarcely knows, 
Love was our theme. But back and forth her needle goes 
Sometimes I wondered, dear, In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
How it should last, Lo, where the leaning alders part, 
But the next moment, dear, White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Doubts were all past. Above still waters skim and dart. 
Past as you answer me, 
“ Love never strays, O God in heaven ! shall I, who share 
“ Happier still we'll be That dying woman’s womanhood, 
** One of these days.” Taste all the summer’s bounteous good 
a by her weight of care? 
. ¢ white moon-daisies star the grass, 
ge , egies The lengthening shadows o'er them pass: 
. - 
Whilst the wind drives the sleet _ aun fe os 
Making its moan. Macmillen’s Magasine. A. areanen, 
Clouds might obscure the sun, 
Sometimes of old, The following, from a list of th es of women 
But while Hope’s sands do run, workers, sent i the chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison to 
Hearts find the gold. the May number of the Women’s Union Fournal, 
Love, when the angel band gave occasion to the above lines: — 
Called you away, diohing Paper aan— sot to 5*sd. a thousand; 
; earn from §s. to gs. a week. 
by gg ous hand ME Knapsacks —3°5d. each; average 10s. a 
Faintly your whisper then Buttonholes— (Various deponents) ‘25d. for seven, 
Answered my gaze, 6d. for twenty-four, 3°sd a dozen, 3°s5d. for three dozen 
“Love, we shall meet again in shirts ; makes 8s. a week — 15s. with help of children. 
“ One of these days.” . pe a ~~ ——— ‘ang —_ cotton; can get six 
Golden Hours. NELLA PARKER. a enttonmaker — (Girl - sixteen), 2s. for one hun- 
ed gross, lathe-work with chest. 
= folding — 2 of r gross —— os 
ack-Sewing — 6d. tor twenty-five, . to 1s. 64.4 
hundred, 6d. a dozen, (smaller size) makes 1s. to 18. 6d. 
a day, 7s. week. 
Carpet-Bag Making —8s. a week. 
a Making — 15. for thirty-six gross ; can make 
1s. 3d. a day. 
A SONG FOR WOMEN. cone cay sng A ny <r a dozen ; can - 
three or four dozen collars a * i zt .M. Is 
WITHIN a dreary narrow room at dark; ethers ae ee > pengrema eputig 
That looks upon a noisome street, Whif-Making — 1s. a dozen; can do a dozen a day. 
Half fainting with the stifling heat wut. machine) 3d. to 5d. 
A starving girl works out her doom. Tr, : : : 
- 4 “Bi _ A . 
Yet not the less in God's sweet air ey ae = Jae pie entind of atm 
The little birds sing free of care, Tobacco-Spinner — 7s. a week. 
And hawthorns blossom everywhere. Shirt-Finishing — 3d. and 4d. a dozen. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
NEWTON AND DARWIN. 

It is singular that the theory which, 
of all those advanced since Newton es- 
tablished the law of gravitation, has given 
to thoughtfyl minds the grandest con- 
ceptions of nature and the laws of na- 
ture, should have been, of all theories 
perhaps ever suggested by man, the most 
thoroughly misunderstood. There can be 
no doubt that many who recognize the 
real significance of the theory of natural 
development, who know that its influence 
is byno means limited to biological evo- 
lution, but has been felt in the far wider 
— the infinitely wide — field of cosmical 
evolution, have been pained by the 
thought that with the widening of the do- 
main of development, the belief in a power 
working in and through all things seems 
to be set on one side in the name of uni- 
versal evolution. It is this thought, this 
fear it may be called perhaps, which I 
propose toconsider here. I shall endeav- 


or to show that those who are perplexed 
by such doubts overlook the parallelism 
which exists between three lines along 


which men’s thoughts have been carried 
an ever-increasing distance, until it has 
become obvious that two of them at least 
must be infinite, — that the fear expressed 
by those who see with anxiety the prog- 
ress of evolutionary doctrine implies a 
hope that one of these lines may be finite 
while the others are essentially infinite 
and are accepted as such without fear or 
trouble. 

It was a new thought in the time of 
Copernicus, that men hitherto underrated 
the extent of the universe, and had over- 
rated the importance of our earth. The 
globe which had seemed the one fixed orb 
for whose benefit the heavenly bodies had 
ali been made, was found to be but one 
member of a family of orbs circling round 
a globe much larger than any of them. 
Thus the earth lost at once her central 
position, her quality as ¢ke world (the sole 
abode of life), her fixity, her importance in 
respect of the supposed superiority of her 
dimensions. When Newton had finally 
established the Copernican theory,* the 


* It is worthy of notice that that theory could not be 
regarded as demonstrated until the law of attraction 





195 
relative insignificance of the earth was 
demonstrated. The teachings of the tel- 
escope showed in turn the insignificance 
of the solarsystem. With every increase 
of light-gathering power the universe of 
Stars grew larger and larger, even when 
as yet no scale had been obtained where- 
by to determine the distance separating 
star from star. With every improvement 
in the defining qualities and the measur- 
ing power of telescopes, the universe of 
stars grew larger and larger, indepen- 
dently of mere increase in number of 
stars; for though for a long time no 
measurement of star distances could be 
effected, each failure with improved means 
to measure the distances of even the near- 
est stars showed that the scale of the 
stellar universe was larger than had been 
before imagined. 

Larger and larger grew the universe, 
then, as men turned more and more pow- 
erful, more and more exact instruments 
to the survey of the heavens. When at 
length the distance of the nearest star was 
measured, and found to be more than 
twenty millions of millions of miles (more 
than three years’ light-journey, though in 
each second light travels a distance ex- 
ceedingly nearly eight times the entire 
circuit of the earth), the number of stars 
was already known to exceed twenty 
millions. But more powerful telescopes 
have been made since. With every in- 
crease of telescopic power more stars 
come into view. With such a teleseope 
as the great reflector of Parsonstown, at 
least a hundred millions of stars could be 
seen if every part of the stellar sphere 
could be scrutinized with that mighty tele- 
scopic eye. 

But what, after all, is this? Now that 
we know how minute a creature man is, 
how insignificant his largest works com- 
pared with the globe on which he lives, 
how this globe is but a point in the solar 
system, the solar system lost among 
countless millions of other suns with their 
attendant planets, how preposterous ap- 


had been established. This law carries with it the dis- 
proof of the cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, because under the law of gravity bodies cannot 
move in such curves. Before the law was established, 
it was more probable that the planets all moved in 
simple curves, but not certain. 
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pears the thought that any instrument | have attempted, by rejecting the elemen- 


man can fashion can penetrate the real 
profundities of the universe! Seeing, as 
we do now, how utterly men’s ideas of 
what the stars are fell short of the truth, 
and how more inadequate still were their 
conceptions of the real number of the 
stars when they trusted only to the natural 
eye, we should very ill have learned the 
lesson their errors teach us, if we in turn 
fell into the mistake of supposing that 
the telescopic eye can reveal more to us 
than the merest corner of the universe. 
Even of the universe of stars — that is of 
the system of suns whereof our sun is a 
member —this may be said. But how 
unlikely, how incredible, indeed, is it, that 
there is but one system of suns, but one 
galaxy? The star-clouds may not be out- 
lying galaxies, as the Herschels supposed. 
It seems clear that they are but parts of 
our own galaxy, whose grandeur and com- 
plexity are far greater than had been sup- 
posed. But who can doubt that beyond 
the limits of our own galaxy, beyond 
spaces bearing probably something like 
the same proportion to the size of the gal- 
axy that the interplanetary spaces bear to 
the size of our earth, come other galaxies, 
some like, some unlike, our own, some as 
large, some smaller, but many doubtless 
far larger than the glorious system of 
suns which appears infinite to our con- 
ceptions? “As thus we tilt ” — in imag- 
ination —‘“‘over an abysmal world, a 
mighty cry arises that systems more mys- 
terious, worlds more billowy — other 
heights, other depths are coming, are 
nearing, are at hand.” Who can wonder 
if from these awful depths men have 
turned in weariness of soul, nay almost in 
affright, as when the Alpine traveller, 
peering over some fog-enshrouded preci- 
pice, sees down, as the mist rolls past, to 
deeper and deeper abysses, until he is 
compelled to turn from the contemplation 
of the ever-growing depth! Itis not sim- 
ply the vast in which men have learned to 
believe, not mere immensity, but the mys- 
tery of absolute infinity. On all sides 
our island home is surrounded bya shore- 
less sea of space. So great has been the 
oppression of this mystery of infinity that 
men like Helmholtz, Clifford and others, 





tary conceptions of space, to show that 
there may be limits to space, not merely 
limits to occupied space, but limits to 
space itself, as though by closing his 
eyes the traveller, oppressed -by the vast- 
ness of the plain surface over which he 
voyaged, should endeavor to convince his 
mind that the end of his journey was close 
by him. 

“ Practically infinite,” as Huxley has 
expressed it, or absolutely infinite, space 
is (to all intents and purposes) infinite for 
us. But space and time are too intimately 
associated for us to imagine that space 
can be infinite and time finite; or that if 
occupied space grows even under our sur- 
vey until we recognize that it is as infinite 
as space itself, time occupied by the oc- 
currence of events (of whatever sort) can 
be otherwise than infinite too. 

If we could reasonably doubt this we 
should yet find evidence as clear in this 
direction as with reference to space itself, 
though not so obvious to the senses. 
Every one can understand the evidence of 
vast size presented by the universe as 
science is able to survey it; and every 
one can see how the constant growth of 
the known universe points to the real 
universe as to all intents and purposes 
infinite. But not every one can under- 
stand the evidence of the antiquity of the 
universe, or the certain promise which its 
features afford of a duration in the future 
which must be, like the duration of the 
universe in the past, practically infinite. 
But even to those who cannot see the 
force of the evidence on these points, it is 
obvious so soon as the idea has once been 
presented — just as obvious as is the idea 
of infinite absolute space — that time it- 
self, occupied by events or not so (if this 
could be imagined) must be absolutely in- 
finite. The occurrence of events might 
perhaps be spoken of (not conceived very 
readily) as having an absolute beginning 
and proceeding onwards to an absolute 
end, this island of occupied time being 
lost in a shoreless ocean of void time ; but 
none can reasonably sfeak even of a be- 
ginning or an ending of absolute time, far 
less conceive either thought. 

Space then and time present themselves 
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to our conceptions, and with the progress | ideas of those days by what men said, it 


of research may be said to present them- 
selves to our observation, as practically 
infinite. The earth which has been dis- 
placed from her imagined central position 
in space has been displaced equally from 
her imagined central position in time. 
The ocean of time which had been sup- 
posed bounded on one side by the begin- 
ning of this earth’s history and on the 
other by the close of the earth’s career, 
is seen to bear somewhat the same re- 
lation to the earth’s duration that the 
Pacific Ocean bears to the tiniest islet of 
the least important Polynesian group. 

Now, in the days when the earth was 
thought to be central and all-important in 
space, central also and all-important in 
regard to time, a little knowledge — as 
limited and as imperfect — was possessed 
by men respecting the action of natural 
laws. They knew for example that ani- 
mals, including man, pass through certain 
stages of development. They saw that 
the trees of the forest spring from seeds. 
They could trace further the growth and 
development of families of animals, the 
spread of vegetation over countries and 
continents; the formation, on the one 
hand, of tribes, nations, races, and spe- 
cies ; on the other, of the various forms 
of vegetable development. But such 
knowledge, and all the ideas associated 
with such knowledge, were limited within 
the range of space and time over which 
alone in those days men were able to ex- 
tend their survey. In fine, men recog- 
nized processes of development taking 
place upon the earth, and during her con- 
tinuance as an inhabited world; they did 
not look outside either the region of space 
or the period of time which they had 
learned to regard as if they were in reality 
all space and all time. 

In passing I may note that hitherto I 
have not heard that in the good old days 
— when the earth was the world and her 
life (very much under-estimated) all time 
— men who studied processes of develop- 
ment or evolution such as are plain and 
obvious to all were regarded as necessa- 
rily rejecting the belief in some power at 
the back of observed phenomena. On 
the contrary, so far as we can judge of the 





would seem to have been regarded as a 
wholesome thought, that under the oper- 
ation of natural laws trees and animals, 
races and forests, grow from feeble begin- 
nings till they fulfil all the functions of 
their several kinds. The more carefully 
such processes of development were con- 
sidered, the more perfectly the laws of 
nature seemed fitted to work out their 
seeming purpose, so much the more con- 
fidently did men regard those processes 
and laws as implying some plan or pur- 
pose; though also, it must be admitted, 
the nature of such plan or purpose seemed 
to the wiser sort the more inscrutable the 
more closely its workings were studied. 
“ Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
said one, who so far spoke truth, though 
he drew the wrong lesson from it ; “canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion? It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what 


-canst thou know?” Another, who took 


a wiser view of nature, yet in this spoke 
the same doctrine: “ Touching the Al- 
mighty, we cannot find him out.” 

In our day, with the extension of men’s 
recognition of the vastness of space and 
time, there has come a widening also of 
their conceptions respecting the extent of 
the domain of natural law as well in time 
as in space. 

And in the first place I would ask 
whether it is not naturally to be expected 
that this growth in our ideas respecting 
evolution should have followed (if it did 
not accompany) the growth of our concep- 
tions of the extent and duration of the 
domain of evolution. If it had so chanced 
that neither research nor observation had 
availed to extend our recognition of the 
operation of natural laws —after Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Newton had estab- 
lished the true theory of the solar system 
— might not analogy alone have sufficed to 
convince men that the larger and longer- 
lasting universe shown them by science 
was governed by wider and more perma- 
nent laws than they had hitherto recog- 
nized? 

But the Copernican theory had not been 
established without the demonstration of 
a law so general and far-reaching that 
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when it had once been established no new 
recognition of law could be reasonably 
regarded as startling or unexpected. 
Newton had proved that the quality of 
gravity pertains to every particle of mat- 
ter in all places and in every condition, 
and that it extends according to definite 
law to an infinite distance. At least, he 
had proved these properties so far as they 
can be proved. Every possible test had 
shown that the particles of solid, liquid, 
and vaporous matter equally possess (ac- 
cording to their mass) the quality of grav- 
ity. Every possible test had shown that 
not the external particles of suns and 
planets, or these in greater degree, but 
every particle, to the very centre of the 
largest and most massive globe, possesses 
in the same degree (according to its mass) 
this mysterious, all-pervading power. 
And lastly, every possible test applied to 
the movements of the heavenly bodies 
had shown that the force of gravity ex- 
erted thus by each particle diminishes as 
the square of the distance increases, but 
suffers no further diminution : so that the 
tiniest particle in the sun exerts, at least 
throughout the domain of the solar sys- 
tem, even to the orbit of Neptune, the 
force due to its mass and to the distance 
of any other particle on which its influ- 
ence is exerted. In this inquiry the vast 
mass of the sun stands us in good stead. 
Were we only able to consider the attrac- 
tion exerted by a single particle, or by a 
small mass at great distances, the small- 
ness of the resulting attraction would 
foil any attempt to measure its amount 
with precision. But we can consider the 
total energy of the solar mass, exceeding 
three hundred and fifty thousand times 
the mass of the sun, at the distance of 
Neptune; in other words, we can examine 
the combined attractive force of a gather- 
ing of many millions:of millions of parti- 
cles, and having measured that, we can 
divide it in accordance with the known 
relative mass of the sun, and so ascertain 
whether each particle of the sun does its 
due work at the distance of Neptune. 
When we thus learn that there is not the 
slightest trace, even over that enormous 
range, of any diminution of energy be- 
yond that belonging to the law of gravity 
as determined for a small distance (such 
as the moon’s), we are justified in assum- 
ing that at a distance twice, thrice, many 
times as great as Neptune's the law of 
gravity holds unchanged. We have then 
a law whose action is to all intents and 
purposes universal; it operates in every 
particle of the universe, and it extends 
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from particle to particle throughout the 
whole extent of the universe. Of a law 
such as this, if of any law at all, it might 
have been said that it seems to negative 
the action of a special ruler. It was said 
of late respecting the general doctrine of 
development, that it sets the Almighty 
on one side in the namesof universal evo- 
lution ; with at least as much force it might 
have been said of the doctrine of attrac- 
tion, that it sets the Almighty on one side 
in the name of universal gravitation. 

We know indeed that such an objection 
was urged against Newton’s doctrines in 
Newton’s day and for many years after. 
Very probably if the theory of, ravitation 
had not been established to demonstra- 
tion by Newton and such followers as La- 
place, Lagrange, and others, we might 
hear the objection even now (we hear it 
still among the ignorant, but of course it 
has entirely died out save with them). 
When the theory of universal gravitation 
became thoroughly established, it was 
found to be in perfect accordance with the 
idea of a universal lawgiver. Men pres- 
ently began to wonder, indeed, how it 
could ever have been supposed that the 
laws of the universe must of necessity be 
| limited in their range of action whether in 
space or in time. 

Yet when the Newton of our own time 
advanced a theory which bears to biology 
(so far as is possible in matters so unlike) 
the same relation that the law of gravity 
bears to astronomy, a theory bringing ani- 
mal and vegetable life under the domain 
of laws practically universal, an unreason- 
ing fear possessed many lest this natural 
sequel of our growing knowledge of. the 
universe should alter men’s conceptions 
of the government of the universe. In 
space the universe was seen to be infi- 
nite, and in duration infinite; a law infi- 
nitely wide in its operation had been 
found to govern all movements within the 
universe, yet the recognition of anew law, 
also indefinitely wide in its operation, in- 
stead of being regarded as natural and 
appropriate, was looked upon with disfa- 
vor and disapproval. 

Note that we use the word indefinite, 
not infinite, in speaking of the operation 
of the law of biological evolution. The 
biologist cannot test the operation of this 
law so widely as the astronomer can test 
the operation of the law of gravity, for 
the simple reason that the biological law 
relates chiefly to time, while the astro- 
nomical law relates chiefly to space, and 
we can look with ever increasing range 
of vision into depths of space which 
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are practically infinite, while we cannot 
look with equal confidence into remote 
depths of past or future time. For the 
same reason that men even to this day 
accept more confidently the enlarged 
ideas of science with regard to space than 
the extended ideas with regard to time, 
which logically should be accepted with 
equal readiness, the theory of evolution 
must ever remain incomplete as compared 
with the theory of universal attraction. 
No one could urge with much effect, in 
these days, that perhaps beyond the range 
of the telescope the law of gravity which 
within that range (and far beyond the 
limits of the solar system *) we see in op- 
eration, may be replaced by some other 
law entirely different in its mode of ac- 
tion. But the opponent of the doctrine of 
biological evolution may, without much 
fear of effective reply, express the belief 
that before some definite epoch in the 
past, not evolution, but some other law or 
process, was at work in the fashioning of 
the various forms of animal and vegetable 
life. In dealing with space no one can 
reasonably say, that in whatever direction 
one may suppose a line extended, a limit 
must at length be reached beyond which 
we cannot, even in imagination, extend 
our survey. Butin dealing with time it 
is not considered unreasonable, but, on 
the contrary, eminently reasonable, to say 
that far back as we may please to carr 

the process of evolution we must at length 
come to a beginning, before which there 
was not only no evolution of life but no 
life to pass through processes of evolu- 
tion. 

Here, indeed, science assents in some 
degree to the objectors, if science may 
not be said to have given birth to the ob- 
jection. Science has shown that with 
suitable care to remove or destroy all 
germs of life from a given space, no life 
will appear within that space—in other 
words, that so far as scientific observation 
extends, the generation of life is never 
spontaneous. Equally science might as- 
sert that, so far as scientific observation 
extends, the generation of a system of 
orbs like the solar system does not occur 
spontaneously under any suitable test 
conditions. If a smile be excited by the 
thought of the vast ditference of scale be- 
tween any test conditions for the forma- 
tion of a solar system and the conditions 
under which our own solar system may 


* Binary, triple, and multiple star systems tell us of 
the operation of gravity in the star depths; and so do 
So enereanaate of stars in space, though not so obvi- 
ously, 





have come into being, let it be noted that 
there must be a kindred difference be- 
tween any experiments as to the possibil- 
ity of spontaneous generation and the only 
conditions under which we can imagine 
spontaneous generation to have occurred. 
There‘is some difference, we submit, be- 
tween a small flask with a few ounces of 
hay infusion, to which no air has been 
admitted, which has not been submitted 
to a number of life-destroying processes, 
and a young planet teeming with material 
vitality, still hot with its primeval fires, 
still palpitating from the throes which 
(during countless ages) had preceded and 
accompanied its birth. No experiment 
or observation man has ever made or can 
ever make, can suffice to show that the 
spontaneous generation of living forms 
then was either possible or impossible. 
But men may continue, if it gives the 
many comfort, to believe that just then 
the uniform action of law was interrupted, 
that just at that stage the mechanism of 
the universe was found to be imperfect. 

But while in this sense and to this de- 
gree the law of biological evolution differs 
from the law of universal attraction, the 
work of Darwin must yet be regarded as 
akin to that of Newton, in that it extends 
indefinitely our conceptions of the range 
of natural laws. As Newton showed men 
all the millions of families of worlds 
throughout the universe moving in ac- 
cordance with the law of attraction, so 
Darwin has shown us all the myriads of 
races which have inhabited the earth 
brought into due relation to their sur- 
roundings by the operation of the law of 
evolution. And as the law of gravity was 
but a wider law, including such laws as 
Copernicus and Kepler had recognized, 
which in turn severally included many 
minor laws, so it should be noticed that 
the law of biological evolution includes. 
all those minor laws of development which 
men had recognized for ages without en- 
tertaining the unreasonable thought that 
such laws necessarily implied the -non- 
existence of a lawgiver. 

To those alike who are pained and to 
those who rejoice at what they regard as 
the irreligious tendency of the doctrine of 
biological evolution, the same answer may 
be made: it is only when we try to create 
arbitrary limits of space or of time, and to 
set these as bounds to the operation of 
the laws of nature, that any such tendenc 
can be imagined. Those who have ad- 
mitted the growth of a tree, a forest, or a 
flora, of an animal, a race, or a fauna, 
according to natural laws, have to ac 
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knowledge nothing new in kind, however 
different it may be in degree, in admitting 
that there is development on the larger 
scale as well as on the smaller, not even 
though they should have to admit that 
such development takes place throughout 
all space and all time. The difficulty in 
dealing with one thought is not greater 
than that which oppresses us in consider- 
ing the other; both difficulties are over- 
whelming, both infinite. If we could 
evade the conception of the infinite in 
space or in time, we might be content to 
imagine limits to the operation of law. 
But we can neither evade the conception 
nor grasp it. As Pasteur has well said, 
quite recently, “When the question is 
asked, ‘ What is there beyond the starry 
vault?’ it is useless to answer, ‘ Beyond 
lies unlimited space.’ When we ask what 
lies beyond the far-off time when what we 
see around us began to be, and what lies 
beyond the remote future when it will 
cease to exist, of what use the answer, 
‘ Beyond lie eternities of past and coming 
time’? Nobody understands these words. 
He who proclaims the existence of an 
Infinite —and nobody can evade it —as- 
serts more of the supernatural in ‘that 
affirmation than exists in all the miracles 


of all the religions; for the notion of the 
Infinite has the twofold character of being 
irresistible and incomprehensible. When 
this notion seizes on the mind, there is 


nothing left but to bend the knee. In 
that anxious moment all the springs of 
intellectual life threaten to snap, and one 
feels near being seized by the sublime 
madness of Pascal. Everywhere I see 
the inevitable expression of the Infinite 
in the world. By it the supernatural is 
seen in the depths of every heart.” 

It is as thus viewed that the laws of 
development brought before us during 
the last quarter of a century —not as 
novelties, for in conception they are of 
vast antiquity, but new in the sense that 
now for the first time they are presented 
as proven—are so solemn and impres- 
sive when rightly understood. As the 
discoveries of astronomy were first steps 
towards infinite space, steps carrying us 
far enough upon the road to show that of 
necessity it wust¢ be infinite, as the study 
of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
tells us unmistakably of infinite time, so 
the recognition of development tells us 
that, as we might have anticipated, the 
domain of law is limitless alike in space 
and in time. With the angel in Richter’s 
dream, Science, in the doctrine of ever- 
lasting evolution, proclaims the solemn 
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truth, “ End is there none to the universe 
of God; lo, also there is no beginning.” 
R. A. PROCTOR. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS, PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

BEFORE Robin and Mr. Blunt met 
again Christopher and he had come to a 
very decided understanding, the result of 
which was a promise that Mr. Veriker’s 
name should be if possible avoided, or if 
spoken of before his daughter, should be 
respected. 

Accustomed to tacit submission from 
his son, Mr. Blunt was not a little sur- 
prised to find that in this first measure of 
swords between them, Christopher was 
decidedly the victor. It had not struck 
him so much in the midst of his loud 
talking and bluster; but after, when he 
reflected, his sense showed him that he 
had been decidedly worsted. 

“Tf I don’t take care,” he said, “ be- 
tween the two of them I shall be made a 
complete puppet of —my word won’t be 
valued more than that,” and he snapped 
his fingers figuratively. 

During the whole day the thought 
stayed by him, and kept him silent and 
brooding, so that Robin and Christopher 
were but little troubled by his company. 

“Now you mustn’t think any more 
about it,” the good fellow said, fearing 
that Robin was still dwelling on the do- 
mestic misadventure ; and observing that, 
though she assured him she had com- 
pletely forgotten the matter, her eyes 
were heavy and all she said came by 
effort, he rejoiced when rather late in the 
evening the servant announced Mr. Cam- 
eron, who had come, as he frankly told 
them, to see Mrs. Blunt. 

“Perhaps I ought,” he said, “to make 
some apology for the lateness of the hour, 
but the truth is that the rectory people 
are coming to-morrow, and I wanted to 
steal a march upon them.” 

“What, the Temples!” exclaimed Rob- 
in. “Are they coming? I’m so glad! 
I’m looking forward to seeing the Tem- 
ples. To-day at church I so liked the 
look of the children with them!” 

The untidy run-wild little Spencers had 
touched a chord of sympathy with her 
own neglected childhood. 
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“T hope Miss Temple will like me. I 
have taken quite a fancy to her.” 

Mr. Cameron laughed and rubbed his 
hands together delightedly; and Robin, 
encouraged by something in his face or 
the movement, and relieved by the sense 
that Mr. Blunt was not there, spoke 
openly of her having had, so far as com- 
T= went, a lonely childhood, that she 

ad known but very few girls and had 
never formed an intimacy with any of 
them. This led to Christopher speaking 
of his bringing-up; in turn Mr. Cameron 
told them of his early days, and somehow 
the hearts of the three seemed opened 
out to each other, and they went on chat- 
ting until the clock striking eight made 
Mr. Cameron jump up in haste to go. 

“1 didn’t know I was stopping so late,” 
he said. “I have to go to the rectory 
yet.” 

And then Christopher, having gone 
with him to the door and across the ter- 
race to the steps, in his frank, outspoken 
way he said, holding him by the hand, — 

“TI like her—like her very much in- 
deed; she’s nice —very nice! I believe 
that your marriage will prove a blessing 
to you, and that you both will be very 
happy.” 


Christopher’s sensibilities were still 
sore, and the touch, gentle though it was, 
made them smart again. 


“TI only hope that I may be able to 
secure happiness to her,” he said a little 
despondingly; and looking at him, Mr. 
Cameron perceived that his face was 
troubled. 

“Is it with your father that you fear a 
little difficulty ?” he asked, with that per- 
ception, many who minister hold, of at 
once placing the finger on the cause of 
sorrow. 

Christopher’s silence told him that he 
had guessed rightly. 

“Oh, but you must not let that come 
between you: little outside crosses should 
only, so it seems to me, serve to draw 
closer together two who love each other. 
You must take courage and show confi- 
dence in yourself, that she is ready to 
bear anything for you.” 

The latter part of the sentence had 
been called forth by Christopher’s doubt- 
ful shake of the head. + 

“ Oh,” he said, “ when I look at her it 
always strikes me in the same way, so 
impossible that she should ever care for 
me as I care for her.” 

More than this little outburst with his 
father, was a certain chill between him 
and Robin, not the result of it, for he had 
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felt it more particularly the evening be- 
fore, when she had seemed to turn away 
from him, and instead of demanding, had 
only endured the small attentions, which 
more particularly, seeing she was not 
well, he longed to lavish on her. 

Mr. Cameron seemed to be reflecting 
on his words. 

“Do you mean, because of the differ- 
ence in outward appearance between 
you?” he asked simply. 

“Well, yes, for one thing —that is a 
great stumbling-block in the way.” 

“T suppose it is — I don’t know, though, 
that it had occurred to me before to think 
so; still if it’s natural to give more admi- 
ration to the oak than to the bramble, 
why not to a tall, handsome, well-made 
fellow rather than — such as I.” 

“Or I,” put in Christopher, laughing at 
what he looked on as a change in the 
pronoun. “Depend on it,” he added, 
“that good looks go a long way with 
women as well as with us men.” 

“ And yet I don’t know.” 

Mr. Cameron seemed quite interested 
in the question. 

“T have been thrown — more particu- 
larly before I came here—among many 
who were counted, by everybody who saw 
them, beauties, and yet they never at- 
tracted me.” 

“ That I can believe — it happens to us 
all; until the one particular she comes, 
whose face our heart reflects, and then 
we feel no other can compare with her.” 

“Mrs. Blunt is considered by every- 
body very lovely, isn’t she?” 

“ People always appear to admire her, 
it seems to me” —and his attention 
caught by Mr. Cameron’s earnest manner 
of inquiry, he added, “ Why?” 

“Qh nothing, nothing, I only wanted to 
know. Good-bye now, nekien” and 
shaking hands he went off hurriedly, leav- 
ing Christopher standing watching him as 
he disappeared down the avenue. 

“ He’s an odd fellow,” he soliloquized, 
“but I can speak more openly to him 
than any one I know; no matter what it’s 
about, he manages to give me sympathy. 
I feel better now, although it’s not from 
what he has said to me. Love isn’t much 
in his line, I fancy; he’d find it hard, I 
dare say, to win any woman he wanted to 
marry.” 

Mr. Cameron hastening down to the 
lodge gate, out of it, and along the lane, 
was saying to himself as he went, what 
an odd thing it was that to him no face 
ever seemed able to bear comparison with 
Georgy Temple’s; even by the side of 
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this beautiful Mrs. Blunt —and while 
Robin was talking he had been particu- 
larly attracted by her beauty — he should 
give the preference to Georgy. 

After church that morning, there had 
been a very general discussion of Robin’s 
appearance, with a universal verdict in its 
favor. Every one who spoke of her pro- 
nounced that to look at she was charm- 
ing. Georgy was the only one who in 
any way dissented. Nothing about Robin 
seemed to please her, and, astonished at 
such an unaccountable prejudice, Mr. 
Cameron determined at once, by seeking 
an introduction, to find out if there was 
any reason why she should imply that she 
did not mean to be intimate with her. 

More than favorably impressed by the 
visit he had made, he was now hurrying 
to the rectory, delighted at the good re- 
port he should have to give to Georgy, 
and bent upon using all his influence to 
dispose her to take a warm interest in 
their new neighbor. 

“TIs——— Have they finished?” 

Not able to decide the nature of the 
Sunday meal, which he hoped was over, 
he found it easier to turn the question. 

The domestic who opened the door, 
without committing herself, indicated that 
they were all in there. At this Liberty 
Hall, Sunday was a day of liberty: ser- 
vants went out or stayed at home, as they 
felt inclined, and the family got what they 
could when they could, and went without 
what had not been provided for them. 
Opening the door of the dining-room, for 
the curate was too frequent a visitor for 
it to be thought needful to announce him, 
Mr. Cameron found everybody still seated 
at the table, towards which he advanced 
with the certain assurance of being wel- 
comed, when overcome by amazement he 
stopped. His eyes did not deceive him, 
there sat the squire! 

“ Why — you! I thought you had gone 
abroad — to stay ever so long.” 

“Yes; did you?” said Jack, with a 
happy ignoring that it was any one’s busi- 
ness to wonder what had brought him 
back. “If I move a little nearer to you, 
Georgy, Mr. Cameron will find room by 
Dora.” 

But Mr. Cameron did not seem dis- 
posed to accept the place proposed for 
him. 

“No, don’t disturb yourselves,” he 
said, without moving or taking his eyes 
off Jack. ‘Well, you do surprise me to 
find you here,” and though he did not 
make the demand in words, his face asked 
for some explanation. 





With a little look at Jack, whose atten- 
tion was concentrated on his supper, 
Georgy came to the rescue. 

* He came back,” she said, “ because, I 
think, he could not bear to leave me; or 
else he has decided to break my heart en- 
tirely by changing his route and going 
instead to India.” 

“To India!” 

“ Yes, he has a mamma in India. Per- 
haps you did not know that?” 

She spoke in a tone of banter which 
seemed to mystify Mr. Cameron. He 
suddenly felt out of place, ill at ease, the 
more so because for the moment he could 
not remember what had brought him to 
the rectory — why he had come there. 

“ Oh, I know,” he said in his impulsive 
way. ‘I came to speak about the Blunts. 
I have been making a call there — seeing 
my friend Christopher’s new wife. She 
is very nice, Miss Georgy. I’m sure 
you'll like her when you know her.” 

* When I know her, perhaps I shall,” 
said Georgy with a little scornful screw 
of her mouth; “but I thought I had 
made it plain to you that I had no inten- 
tion of knowing her.” 

A glance at Jack showed her his atten- 
tion was arrested. He looked at them 
both, quickly, from one to the other. 

“ But you told me that you intended to 
call,”’ he said. 

“Certainly, I shall have to call with 
mother, but that binds me to nothing. I 
need never go again.” 

“ That seems a little strange — rather 
unneighborly ?” 

Glad of an ally, Mr. Cameron had 
drawn up his chair and sat down. He 
was looking at Jack assentingly. 

“ My dear Jack,” and Georgy’s straight- 
forward gaze sought his, “I am just as 
free to choose my friends as you are 
yours, and, if you remember, you dis- 
tinctly announced your determination of 
cutting the Blunts altogether.” 

“« My dear Georgy, permit me to remark 
that I often say a great deal more than I 
mean, and therefore I warn you against 
taking me au pied de la lettre.” 

“It was a pity you tried to influence 
me, then.” 

“IT never presumed to suppose you 
would be guided by my opinions.” 

“Really! And we two—as Miss 
Boothby remarked to mamma, to-day — 
cut out so exactly by nature, as it were, 
for each other?” 

Mrs. Temple coughed noisily, as if a 
crumb had gone the wrong way. She 
thought Georgy was showing her hand 
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too openly, and wanted to attract her 
attention. 

“That will do, mother; I see you 
frowning at me. Mother fears I am wear- 
ing my heart too much on my sleeve,” she 
said, turning to Mr. Cameron. 

“Does she?” he said absently. He 
could not make Georgy out to-night, and 
he could not make himself out either. 
Coming along he had felt so happy and 
jolly, now he felt miserable and discon- 
tented. 

“T suppose, after all, it will be the right 
thing to do, sir, to call on these Blunts ? ” 

Jack was addressing the rector, who, 
apart from the others, was deep in a pa- 
per, puffing out volumes of smoke and 
drinking deeply of cold tea. 

Notwithstanding his seeming abstrac- 
tion, he had heard, as he always did, ev- 
ery word that was going on around him; 
only, until actually appealed to, he never 
troubled himself to enter the list of argu- 
ers. 

“Call on them; of course you'll call. 
You’re not the chap you used to be if 
you’re going to visit the sins of a vulgar 
old brute of a father on the head of his 
inoffensive son.” 

Jack smiled his thanks for his old 
friend’s good opinion. 

“I’m afraid I’ve made it a little awk- 
ward by being rather stiffnecked over 
this dispute about the thicket land,” he 
said. “You must try, if you can, to help 
me out in the matter, sir. Tell them I 
hadn’t a fairy godmother to bestow ‘on 
me the gift of good temper.’” This was 
an allusion to a story the children had 
been reading to him. 

“Leave that to me,” said the rector 
confidently. ‘ You don’t know old Blunt 
yet. He'll be ready to lick the dust off 
four boots if he can only once get you 
inside his door. But that’s not the case 
with his son. Christopher’s a gentleman, 
whatever his father may be.” 

“He has managed to get a very pretty 
girl for a wife,” put in Mrs. Temple with 
a certain degree of asperity; “and if she 
is at all a lady, he ought to consider him- 
self a very fortunate young man, for of 
course no one about here would have had 
him.” 

“Well, they hadn’t the chance,” said 
Georgy, ‘seeing he never asked them.” 

“ You don’t know that he never asked 
them?” 

“1 know he never asked me.”’ 

Perhaps you wish he had?” said Jack 
teasingly. 

“ No, I don’t. 


But perhaps you do.” 
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6c I ?”? 

Knowing what Georgy did, Jack a little 
overdid his astonishment. 

“What possible motive can you have 
for saying that?” 

But without making any answer, Georgy 
moved from her seat and went over to the 
other end of the room. Could she be 
jealous of Robin’s good looks? Jack won- 
dered. This sudden prejudice seemed a 
mystery — one which that night, however, 
Georgy was not disposed that he should 
unravel, for she fetched achair and sat 
down, so that she could lend her aid to 
the singing of the hymns which had been 
commenced by the children and her sis- 
ter. 

Jack, in the mean time, returned to the 
subject of this visit he wished to pay; 
and Georgy, who kept one ear at their 
disposal, heard him and her father enter 
into the arrangements for going to the 
Blunts’ the next afternoon. 

“It will lessen the awkwardness,” said 
Jack, “if there are others there beside 
me. I can seem to have called at that 
time by accident. They need not know 
that we arranged to go together.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE next morning Mr. Temple so ar- 
ranged his plans that a seemingly chance 
meeting brought him face to face with 
Mr. Blunt. ‘ 

“The very man I was thinking of,” 
said the rector, with a shake of the hand 
more than usually cordial. “1 was won- 
dering as I came along whether | shouldn’t 
meet you.” 

Mr. Blunt’s face beamed with satisfac- 
tion. It was just what he desired, to be 
greeted in this neighborly way; and to 
add to his satisfaction, on hearing that 
he was going into Wadpole, Mr. Temple 
altered his route, in order to go as far as 
the green with him. 

“Have you heard that the squire is 
back again?” he began, after they had 
gone on some way chatting on indifferent 
subjects. 

No; Mr. Blunt had heard nothing of 
the kind, and the words in which he said 
so were spoken rather huffily. 

“Yes; he seems to have altered his 
plans — it’s the fashion with these young 
people. We didn’t do it, did we, in our 
day? He has come back and intends 
stopping, so he says.” 

Mr. Blunt made no remark; he was 
turning over in his own mind how he 
should give the rector his opinion of Mr. 
Dorian Chandos’s behavior. 
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“ What’s he swelling himself out like a 
bloated frog for?” thought the rector — 
Mr. Blunt when attacked by rising choler 
had the habit of expanding all the loose 
flesh about his person —“something’s 
brewing in the fellow; I’d best have my 
say before he begins.” 

“He was with us last night,” he went 
on aloud; “most days he spends half his 
time with my girls and me —he was so 
much among us in bygone days that it 
only seems natural to see him there. 
He’s a good fellow; little hot-headed, but 
it’s soon over. By the way, you and he 
had a little dispute about that thicket land 
down there, hadn’t you?” 

Ah, now they were coming toit. Mr. 
Blunt had his statement all ready, but 
before he could speak the rector ran on 
with, — 

“Yes, I thought so; he was saying as 
much tome. Ah, well you mustn’t let that 
interfere with your living good neighbors. 
I needn’t tell you what he said about it; 
but I told him that he didn’t know you, 
and I did, and if he liked to pay his re- 
spects to your daughter-in-law this after- 
noon, my people were going, and he could 
go with them, and I'd be guarantee for you 
giving him a good reception.” 

Mr. Blunt’s face became perfectly irides- 
cent in the rush of pride which swamped 
his anger. Coherent words failed him, 
and he could but stutter out something 
about acting the part of a gentleman, on 
which ground people would always find 
him ready to meet them. 

The rector nodded his complete assur- 
ance, and his task ended, he speedily found 
an opportunity of remembering an en- 
gagement which would take him in an op- 
posite direction. 

He disliked 
oddly enough —for he was ever lenient 
to failings — judged him hardly. That 
seeming readiness to put his solbcunpent 
into his pocket, his eagerness to elbow his 
way into the society of those who looked 
down upon him, drew forth the contempt 
of the rector, who, had Mr. Blunt assumed 
no other position than the one his own 
energy had helped him to, would have re- 
spected him, have given him the hand of 
good-fellowship, and have been delighted 
to bear him company. 

The struggles endured, the resolution 
maintained by those who have climbed, 
step by step, Fortune’s ladder, have a 
wonderful fascination for most men, more 
especially for indolent natures such as 
Mr. Temple’s. The rector knew well 
that talents had been committed to his own 
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care, but solong a time had gone by since 
he used them, that he had even forgotten 
where they lay buried. 

That morning Mr. Blunt did not waste 
much time in Wadpole. he was all anxiety 
to get back and make his announcement 
to Christopher and Robin. Mr. Dorian 
Chandos according to his showing to 
Christopher — Robin was not present — 
had come to his senses, and though the 
rector had gone a roundabout way to man- 
age it, had as good as asked if a visit from 
him would be agreeable. 

“The Temples are coming this after- 
noon ” — the Boothbys the day before had 
intimated as much. ‘Oh, you'll see, we 
shall have them all here before long,” and 
he rubbed his hands delightedly —at 
length he should see Christopher among 
the county society. And going into the 
drawing-room he walked about, looking 
here and there, oppressed with the idea 
that some one ought to be bustling about 
setting things in order. 

Repose of mind or manner is very diffi- 
cult to attain by persons of Mr. Blunt’s 
order. 

Wishing to prepare Robin for the prob- 
able state of excitement in which she 
would find his father, Christopher went in 
search of her. 

She was in the little morning-room, sit- 
ting close by the window, looking out; 
her work lay beside her. At sound of 
Christopher’s entering, she caught it up, 
and while he told his news she sewed in- 
dustriously, her needle flying, seeming to 
keep time to her heart, which was beating 
violently. 

“T expect, if the truth was known, it’s 
Miss Georgy Temple that’s bringing him 
back,” said Christopher, who had gone on 
talking, without waiting for an answer. 
“Everybody says they are cut out for 
each other, and that they’ll marry some 
day.” 

Hand and heart seemed paralyzed; the 
needle was in the work, but Robin could 
find no strength to draw it out. 

“You ought to get on well with this Mr. 
Chandos,” continued Christopher; “he 
has lived a great deal abroad, they tell 
me: you and he perhaps will be able to 
talk in French and Italian together. 
You'll like that, won’t you?” 

Bending more over her work Robin 
gave a nod of the head in reply. 

“Come, put*down that old work, do,” 
said Christopher persuasively, “and have 
a turn in the garden with me. We sha’n’t 
dare to propose a longer walk now we 
know these people are coming to see you,” 
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and going nearer to her he stooped down, 
trying to catch sight of her face, telling her 
as he did so that he had thought her Took- 
ing pale that day. 

“ Christopher,” — tossing aside her 
work Robin had sprung to her feet — “I 
want to say something — I’ve something 
to tell you—I know this Mr. Chandos, 
who is coming here—he used to be 
called Dorian; he knew papa and me 
too.” 

No one could call her face pale now. 
Up to the temples the crimson color had 
rushed, brought there by the sudden im- 
pulse which had stamped her resolution. 

In the midst of that whirlpool of disap- 
pointment, pain, pleasure — all so mixed 
together that she did not know the cause 
for either — there had suddenly leaped up 
the feeling that she must tell Christopher 
—tell him all—and when he knew, ask 
him to take her away. 

“ Knew you! knew your father !” Chris- 
topher’s calm, astonished air fell as a chill 
on Robin’s hot resolves. 

“Yes,” she said, “in old days we were 
constantly together.” 

The trembling within was so great that 
unless she spoke slowly he would hear 
her teeth chatter. 

“Why, you silly little girl,” he said, 
hoping that by not seeming to see her 
emotion she would better overcome it, 
“how was it you didn’t tell me that be- 
fore?” 

“T didn’t know it—he had changed 
his name.” She could speak with greater 
ease now, ask herself what had made her 
feel so oddly before. 

“ Perhaps, after all, though, you may 
find he is not the same man?” 

Christopher spoke hopefully. 

“ Yes he is, 1 met him on Saturday.” 

“ On Saturday — here?” 

“In the wood by accident, and he told 
me that now his uncle was dead, and he 
was the squire here.” 

Christopher looked pained. 

“You wonder why J did not tell you,” 
she went on. “I meant to—I wanted 
him to know you, but, perhaps because 
of his quarrel with uncle, he” —and she 
stopped. 

“Oh, I can well understand,” Christo- 
pher said, only too pleased that his father 
should be the cause of hesitation, “in the 
morning when we passed him, I saw he 
wanted to avoid us.” 

“ He knew no more of my being here 
then, than I did about him.”” What ease 
it had given her this speaking to Christo- 
pher! ‘“ He was going to Venice to look 
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after us; he did not know what had hap- 
pened to Aim, nor that I was married to 
you.” 

“No; didn’t he? 
since you saw him?” 

“Oh, it seems ages ago to me” — and 
she paused for a moment, looking dream- 
ily, “ but really it was but a short time 
before you came to us that he left Venice.” 

Completely disarmed of suspicion, 
Christopher said, — 

“ And you met this friend, and you were 
not going to tell me? I think I ought to 
scold you, you know.” 

“T wanted to tell you all the time,” she 
said earnestly. 

Christopher gave her a little shake of 
the hand. 

“ Now I see,” he said, “ what it was 
that upset you while we were away.” 

“Yes. It has brought so much of the 
past backtome. I knew him when! was 
a child; he told me so many things that 
since then you have told me, Christopher,” 
and raising her eyes swimming with tears, 
she added, “ Except you, I never knew 
any one but him talk to me about doing 
things that are right and good.” 

“He sowed the seed then,” he said, 
looking at her tenderly. 

“No; you did that. He tilled the 
ground perhaps,” and she smiled back at 
him. 

She could smile now — that fit of mad- 
ness which for a time had swept over her, 
had passed away. Christopher’s presence 
and attentions were no longer oppressive : 
if he touched her, she did not shrink 
away, but sat with her hand in his, telling 
him about Jack, what he had been to her, 
what he had been to her father; and as 
they talked, the great burden of her dis- 
content seemed to melt, and not knowing 
enough of her woman’s weak nature to 
discern that it was the sun of that pres- 
ence which was drawing near, she cheated 
herself into the belief that her happiness 
was restored solely for the reason that she 
had confided in Christopher. 

“1 shall never keep a secret again from 
you,”’ she said — “ never.” 

“ That is all I can ask of you,” and he 
sighed to think how far his wishes out- 
stripped his words. 

“It is only as it should be with hus- 
bands and wives—they ought to trust 
each other, shouldn’t they ?” 

“ They ought to; I should like to think 
you cult always trust me.” 

“T mean to. Oh, Christopher, you are 
very good,” she said, looking at him se- 
riously. “I used to think he—Jack— 


Is it then so long 
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Mr. Chandos, you know, could do nothing 
wrong until I knew you.” 

It was the truth she spoke: unknow- 
ingly Christopher had many a time served 
as a standard by which Robin saw flaws 
and imperfections in one she had before 
held faultless. 

“Tam afraid his temper is not an easy 
one to get.on with. Papa always used to 
Say it wasn’t, he would take everything so 
seriously, you know.” 

Christopher had none the worse opin- 
ion of him for that, he could easily imag- 
ine how trying toa man of even not the 
strictest principles, Mr. Veriker might be, 
and the somewhat vague reports of Mr. 
Chandos’s antecedents coming back, he 
thought it not improbable that the pres- 
ent squire of Wadpole would rather have 
it forgotten that he had been once Jack 
Dorian. 

“ I wonder what he intends doing,” he 
said. ‘“ Doyou think he means to recog- 
nize you? It will be very awkward if he 
doesn’t, won’t it?” 

“TI couldn’t bear it—it would be im- 
possible. If he does that and stays, 
Christopher, we shall have to go away.” 

Christopher was silent for a moment, 
the sense of his position weighed upon 
him. Robin’s seeming indisposition had 
driven that question of a separate income 
out of his mind; now it must be returned 
to and settled upon without further delay. 

“1 can’t think,” he said, looking at her, 
“how it is I never heard you mention 
him —this Mr. Chandos —and your fa- 
ther too, he used to speak so frequently 
of people he had known, to me.” 

“Oh, he has spoken of him.” 

* Not by name, or I should have recol- 
lected it again.” 

“I used to think that by his not writ- 
ing, papa thought that Jack neglected him 
— he was very sensitive, poor dear, about 
anything of that kind, he got to be quite 
morbid about people forgetting him, and 
not wanting to seem to know him, and I 
noticed how he left off ever speaking of 
Jack; perhaps it was in my mind to—I 
used to think he might have written to 

” 

Christopher was going to ask more, 
when the ringing of the luncheon bell 
interrupted the conversation. 

Robin half rose, and then sat down 

* again as if hesitating. 

“Would you rather not go down?” 
said Christopher, anticipating her wishes. 

** Much rather not, it’s uncle, he is sure 
to begin speaking of it, and I sha’n’t quite 
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“All right, I’ll find some excuse why 
you are not there, and I'll send your 
uncheon to you.” 

“ And then after, if I go into the garden 
you'll meet me there, and we’ll stroll 
about together quietly, you and I.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LIGHTS OF “MAGA.” 
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Lockhart. 


LockHaRT, far more than Wilson, has 
been the victim of anonymous literature, 
for Wilson’s most brilliant contributions 
have been collected andrepublished. We 
know Lockhart, it is true, as author of 
the second-best biography in the English 
language; as the writer, besides, of the 
most charming of the lives of Burns; as 
the spirited translator of Spanish ballads ; 
as a clever novelist; and by his masterl 
sketches of contemporary Scottish soci- 
ety. But to do justice to his rare versa- 
tility ; to the refinements of his style and 
the facility of his execution; to the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with literature 
in all its branches, ancient and modern, 
English and foreign,—he should be 
judged by the masses of articles he fur- 
nished to “ Maga” and the Quarterly. 
His contributions to the latter periodical 
during the twenty-eight years in which he 
directed it, numbered about one hundred 
and ten, as we see from a list, for which 
we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
John Murray, junior; while from the 
foundation of this magazine to his leaving 
Edinburgh for London, and for years 
afterwards, he continued a frequent con- 
tributor ; he wrote almost as indefatigably 
as “the Professor,” and latterly even 
more so. We havea note to Mr. Black- 
wood, written apparently about 1826— 
for much of Lockhart’s off-hand -corre- 
spondence is merely marked with the day 
of the week —in which he remarks that 
during the preceding year he had been by 
far the most efficient contributor. And 
we gather from a rapid succession of 
hasty notes, that for very many years he 
was in the habit of writing monthly upon 
one or two subjects at the very least. It 
was a rare piece of good fortune that gave 
the magazine the command of two such 
pens-of-all-work as those of Wilson and 
Lockhart. The latter seems always to 
have been ready with suggestions for 





know what to say.” 


half-a-dozen attractive topics, to be 
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promptly handled on receipt of the note 
in which the editor declared his prefer- 
ence. Most of the work was done in the 
country. The numerous letters in our 
possession are almost all dated either 
from Chiefswood or Abbottsford; and 
though the writer had access to Scott’s 
library as well as his own, yet the books 
that Scott kept by him on Tweedside, as 
we learn from “ Peter’s Letters,” were 
merely a selection from the richly-stored 
bookshelves in his house in Castle Street. 
Many a well-read man must often have 
been at a loss for works of reference on 
miscellaneous subjects. Yet Lockhart’s 
vigorous treatment is invariably thorough 
and scholar-like ; and though no one could 
have less resembled Dominie Sampson, 
his erudition must have been “ prodi- 

ious ” as that of the dominie, as it was 
infinitely more accessible. 

The literary reputation of the author of 
the “ Life of Scott” —of the brilliant edi- 
tor of the Quarterly for more than a quar- 
ter of a century — will always stand high 
with competent judges; though his popu- 
larity would doubtless have been widely 
increased by a judicious selection from 
his essays and miscellaneous writings. 
And that, by the way, is a work which 


some relative or literary connection ought 


to’have undertaken long ago. But it has 
been Lockhart’s misfortune, as it was 
partly his fault, that owing to a superficial 
acquaintance with his character, he has 
suffered as a man as well as a writer. 
His manner to strangers was cold and 
somewhat reserved, although he thawed 
at once in a congenial atmosphere; and if 
he had devoted friends among those who 
knew him best, he naturally made many 
bitter enemies. The power of satire is a 
dangerous gift; and he could satirize 
even more cleverly with the pencil than 
with the pen. Among the portfolios he 
filled with careless scratches, expressing 
distorted individualities in their most lu- 
dicrous aspects, we may refer to a couple 
of sketches accessible to all — the Scotch 
judge and the Scotch minister, which are 
reproduced in Mrs. Gordon’s memoir of 
her father. He could hardly be expected 
to be considerate of others when he never 
spared himself; and the best apology for 
the license be indulged in is to be found 
in his severely humorous autoportraiture. 
Some proof-sheets of ** The Mad Banker 
of Amsterdam,” containing a metrical 
caricature of his ally Wilson, chanced to 
fall into the hands of “the Professor ” on 
its way from the compositors to the col- 
umns of the magazine. And Lockhart is 
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said to have been equally annoyed and 
surprised, on the appearance of the next 
number to find himself described, in an in- 
terpolated stanza, as having the claws but 
not the pinions of the eagle. Though the 
provocation justified the stroke from the 
paw of “the Leopard,” — “the Leopard ” 
was Professor Wilson’s sobriguet — Lock- 
hart was naturally disgusted at being 
clipped of metaphorical pinions. But he 
would have accepted “the claws” as 
decidedly complimentary; and he rather 
prided himself in the designation of “the 
Scorpion,” which probably originated with 
himself during the joint-stock composi- 
tion of the “Chaldean Manuscript.” He 
carried a sting, and lived to use it, as 
even his intimates sometimes found to | 
their cost. The Ettrick Shepherd, who 
was being perpetually victimized by the 
inveterate practical joker, whose intimacy 
was at once a pain and a pleasure to him, 
is supposed to recall the features of the 
young Oxonian in the “ Noctes;” and 
is portrait seems strangely true to the 
life, with its happy mixture of fidelity and 
flattery: — 


Wasn’t it me that first prophesied his great 
abeelities when he was only an Oxford Colle- 
gian, wi’ a pale face and a black toozy head, 
but an ee like an eagle’s, and a sort o’ lauch 
about the screwed-up mouth o’ him, that fules 
ca’d no canny, for they couldna thole the 
meanin’ o’t, and either sat dumfoundered, or 
pretended to be engaged to sooper, and slunk 
out o’ the room?... Na, faith, Mr. Tickler, 
you may set up your gab noo; but do you 
recollec how you used to try to fleech and flat- 
ter him, when he begood sharpening his keeli- 
vine pen, and tearing aff the back o’ a letter 
to sketch a bit caricature o’ Southside? Na— 
I’ve sometimes thocht, Mr. North, that you 
were a wee feared for him yoursel, and used, 
rather without kennin’t, to draw in your horns, 
The Balaam-box, indeed! Ma faith! had you 
ventured on sic a step, ye micht just as weel at 
ance hae gien up the Magazine. 


Compare that with the passages by 
Lockhart on himself, as illustrated by the 
quaint engraving of the respectable Peter 
Morris, which appeared in the “ Letters ” 
half-a-dozen years earlier, and there is no 
very essential difference. Peter’s repre- 
sentation of Lockhart is a confession and 
a vindication ; and it contains, beside, the 
true key to his nature, as it was confirmed 
by his literary conduct in later life : — 


Owing to the satirical vein of some of the 
writings ascribed to his pen, most persons 
whom [I have heard speak of him seemed to 
have been impressed with the notion that the 
bias of his character inclined towards an un- 
relenting subversion of the pretensions of 
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others. But I soon perceived that here was 
another instance of the incompetency of the 
crowd to form any rational opinion about per- 
sons of whom they only see partial glimpses, 
and hear only distorted representations, I was 
not long in his company ere I was convinced 
that those elements which form the basis of 
his mind could never find their satisfaction in 
mere satire ; and that if the exercise of pene- 
tration had afforded no higher pleasure, nor 
led to any more desirable result than that of 
detecting error or exposing absurdity, there is 
no person who would sooner have felt an in- 
clination to abandon it in despondency and dis- 
gust. At the same time, a strong and ever- 
wakeful perception of the ludicrous is certainly 
a prominent feature in his composition, and 
his flow of animal spirits enables him to enjoy 
it keenly, and invent it with success. I have 
seen, however, very few persons whose minds 
are so much alive and awake throughout every 
corner, and who are so much in the habit of 
trying and judging everything by the united 
tact of so many feelings and qualities all at 
once. . . . Mr. Lockhart is a very young per- 
son, and I would hope may soon find that there 
are much better things in literature than satire, 
let it be as good-humored as you will, 


So it proved. In later life he aban- 
doned suadenly and forever the caricatur- 
ing in which he excelled; and though his 
pen was pointed as ever, he seldom 
dipped it in gall. Unfortunately, his 
youthful indiscretions carried their penal- 
ty, in being associated with those of his 
articles which had created the greatest 
sensation. On the other hand, whenever 
we have a glimpse beneath the veil — and 
reserved as he was, he sometimes lifts 
the veil himself under the influence of 
deep and uncontrollable emotion — we 
see nothing of his personal character that 
is not only admirable but lovable. When 
we have said that he made light of the 
trifling mishaps of his friends, and was 
not the man to apply balms to wounded 
vanity, we have said pretty nearly the 
worst that can be urged against him. 
His boyish friendships were fast and last- 
ing. In later life, as he made his way in 
the most brilliant political and literary 
society, he never neglected an old ac- 
quaintance. So far as we know, he never 
missed an opportunity of doing a kind 
actioh or making a thoughtful suggestion. 
Repeatedly, in his letters to Mr. Black- 
wood, we find him advising on the affairs 
of Hogg, and making proposals as to 
helping the Shepherd in his embarrass- 
ments. Whether at Chiefswood or after 
his removal to London, he is perpetually 
calling attention to articles where he 
thinks the magazine has been unfair or 
severe. We have referred in our former 
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article to a remonstrance against Wilson’s 
review of Sir Humphry Davy’s “ Sal- 
monia.” And we are reminded of an- 
other occasion, when he appeals earnestly 
for more generous notices of Thomas 
Campbell. He knows that the poet is in 
great family distress, and regrets that, 
with Campbell’s sensitiveness to criti- 
cism, his burden should be made un- 
neeessarily heavy. He begs of Wilson 
and Blackwood, in their own interest, to 
soften down the attacks on Canning. He 
does not desire that they should speak 
less independently; but he knows that 
the minister “is a very vindictive man; ” 
and he prays them, for their families’ 
sakes, if not for their own, to avoid all 
gratuitous personalities. But the most 
conclusive testimony to Lockhart’s ster- 
ling domestic qualities is to be found in 
his marriage with the favorite daughter of 
Scott. The connection, from a worldly 
point of view, had little to recommend it 
to the most illustrious as well as the 
wealthiest of living writers. Yet one of 
the shrewdest judges of character, wel- 
comed from the first as a son-in-law the 
man who became his most trusted confi- 
dant, his domestic mainstay, and his liter- 
ary executor. And Lockhart, whose life 
on the whole was a sad one, was the most 
devoted of husbands and the most affec- 
tionate of fathers. We might quote 
printed passages in any number to prove 
it, — passages the sincerity of which is the 
more unmistakable, that any display of his 
innermost feelings was so absolutely for- 
eign to his temperament. One may suf- 
fice which we happen to have come upon 
in an admirable article on his “ Life” 
which appeared in the Quarterly for Oc- 
tober, 1864, and which we understand was 
written by an old friend, the venerable ex- 
chaplain-general to the forces: “God 
has at length granted a gentle ending to 
all poor Johnny’s sufferings. Your kind- 
ness to him we shall never forget.” As 
for his generosity in money matters, it 
was wonderful. Though never rich, he 
was invariably liberal; he often accepted 
comparatively moderate profits out of 
friendship, though fully alive to the value 
of his work; and he went to imprudent if 
not extravagant lengths in recognizing the 
claims of literary brotherhood. But the 
crowning proof of his extreme generosity 
is in his renunciation of the profits of his 
magnum opus. Out of chivalrous regard 
to thé memories of his much-beloved wife 
and of his dear friend her father, all the 
money realized by the sale of Scott’s biog- 
raphy was devoted to the liquidation of 
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Scott’s debts. We can recall no precisely 
parallel instance, where a struggling man 
devoted his utmost energies through some 
of the best years of his life to a task in- 
volving infinite drudgery, and which was 
to bring him nothing but barren fame and 
the reward of an approving conscience. 
It is the more noteworthy, that he must 
have clearly foreseen that the result might 
be the sacrifice of his pride of indepen- 
dence. The sale of the “ Life” would 
have amply sufficed to render its author 
comfortable in his-declining years. As it 
was, we have every reason to believe that 
he had to bring himself to accept from 
some of his intimates the assistance that 
in comparative prosperity he had freely 
bestowed upon others. 

As fond of books as of pleasant com- 
pany, with an intense faculty of concen- 
trating his attention, and a marvellously 
retentive memory, he had devoured au- 
thors of all kinds from his childhood. 
The quick schoolboy, who invariably 
found his way to the topof the class, after 
one of the not unfrequent absences that 
had sent him to the bottom, was matricu- 
lated at Glasgow College before he had 
entered his teens. With no liking for the 
exact sciences, he loved the literature of 
Greece and Rome, and at Oxford, in his 
nineteenth year, came out in the first class 
in classics. When he left Oxford, he was 
already a fair German scholar, and he 
carried out a scheme he had long con- 
ceived of paying a visit to Germany and 
its greatest poet. The proposed journey 
led indirectly to those professional rela- 
tions with Mr. Blackwood which turned 
into mutual esteem and an enduring 
friendship. Lockhart, who had no money 
for the tour, offered Blackwood a trans- 
lation of Schlegel’s “Lectures;” and 
Blackwood, with a confidence justified by 
the results, settled the price and paid it 
before a page of the book was written. It 
was an act of spirited liberality which 
Lockhart heartily appreciated and never 
forgot; and naturally, Blackwood was 
eager to enlist the pen of his new friend in 
the service of the new periodical. Thus, 
with a versatility and facility equal to 
those of Wilson, in one respect Lockhart 
had the advantage. Personally acquainted 
with parts of the Continent, well read in 
German, French, and Spanish literature, 
he had a wider range of subjects at com- 
mand, with greater opportunities of com- 
parative criticism, and richer resources 
for illustration. Like Wilson, he judged 
poets as a poet, and, like him, was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Greek drama- 
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tists. His style was sobered subsequently, 
as we have said, by experience and re- 
grets; but for freshness and vigor, he 
never surpassed some of the very first ar- 
ticles he contributed to “ Maga.” Nor 
would it be easy to select a happier speci- 
men of those than the first of a series of 
papers on “Greek Tragedy,” which ap- 
peared in the first number. It is as re- 
markable for taste as for fire, and shows 
all the confidence given by a firm grasp 
of the subject; although we see signs of 
literary inexperience in certain defects 
of artistic construction. In the good old 
style, to which some of the writers for 
our contemporary periodicals might nev- 
ertheless incline with advantage, he 
dashes at his subject somewhat boldly ; 
but we are charmed afterwards by a com- 
pactness which is at once lucid, pregnant, 
and methodical. He gives a concise pre- 
liminary sketch of the Greek drama — the 
tragic, as distinguished from the comic — 
as a school of religion and manners. He 
notes its majestic simplicity, in its charac- 
ter, incidents, and material. He shows, 
in fine, how the Greek plays were evolved 
from the Greek sense of the grand and 
beautiful in nature, as that sense had de- 
signed their sacred edifices and inspired 
their painters and sculptors. Then the 
accomplished critic appears in a spirited 
analysis of the essential qualities of the 
dramatic genius; and, descending from 
general principles to particulars, examines 
the causes of the commanding success of 
the immortal masters of Athens. Treat- 
ing the claims of A2schylus to be the cre- 
ator of tragedy, he proceeds to scrutinize 
the merits of the “ Prometheus,” and the 
qualities that recommended it to the coun- 
trymen of the author. His explanation 
may be summed up in one of his sen- 
tences: “It was the brightest reflection 
of their own souls, and the fair image re- 
turned to them again with all the joy of 
self-exultation.” His peroration has a 
suspicion of the style of Johnson; but 
though Lockhart might indulge in sono- 
rous antitheses, he could hardly be pom- 
pous :— 

The duration of freedom and the glory of 
Greece were short; but let it be remembered 
that national glory was the offspring of national 
independence, and that they perished together. 
The lovers of mankind may lament, and the 
abettors of despotism may —— that their 
existence was of so short a date; but a few 
short years are worth myriads of ages of 
monkish slumber, and one such victory as 
Salamis or Bannockburn is of more value than 
the innumerable triamphs of the vulgar herd 
of conquerors, 
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The patriotic allusion to Bannockburn, 
with the side hit at Buonaparte, is highly 
characteristic of the time, and of the early 
tone of “‘Maga.” But we have dwelt at 
greater length than we might otherwise 
have done, on this first article, since it 
shows the quality of the more serious 
work with which Blackwood took society 
by storm. The magazine must soon have 
died a natural death had it been only re- 
commended by the squibs and burlesques 
which made itas many enemies as friends. 
It would have been well for Lockhart, as 
even in his hot youth he was ready 
enough to admit, had he been content to 
be brilliant without being stinging, and 
playful without being personal. But even 
those who smarted from sharp personali- 
ties, or who condemned them, were com- 
pelled by such scholarly articles as the 
“Greek Tragedy,” to admit that the satir- 
ists were men of attainments, and writers 
of no ordinary skill. It is a far cry from 
the ancient to the modern Athens, from 
the Greek drama to Scottish pulpit elo- 
quence; but having heard the young Ox- 
ford student on Aéschylus, let us see what 
he has to say of Dr. Chalmers. Consid- 
ering the earnest religious impressions of 
the writer’s later life, that article on the 
great light of the Scottish Church is re- 
markable in more ways than one. It is 
exceedingly eloquent—it is shrewdly 
critical; but above all, it betrays a pro- 
found sense of the power of religion for 
the educated as well as the illiterate; and 
it gives a very noble conception of the 
privileges and responsibilities of the sa- 
cred orator who has the gift of speaking 
to the souls of his hearers. We feel 
bound to allude, in connection with this, 
to another lucubration in which Chalmers 
is treated in very different fashion; yet 
we must conclude, on irresistible internal 
evidence, that the piety breathed in the 
article on “ Pulpit Eloquence” was sin- 
cere. It begins witha fine glorification 
of the unrivalled office of the preacher, 
when he can speak and arrest attention 
as a man exercising the highest authority 
that can devolve upon a mortal. We 
quote a sentence or two to show the style, 
though it is hardly fair to tear sentences 
roughly from the context; and we must 
remember that the writer idealizes his 


description, assuming the spell of the! 


magic of eloquence. Thus he sets forth 
the preacher’s opportunity : — 


The sanctity of the place —the very spec- 
tacle of a multitude assembled to unite in the 
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every unworthy passion, and to exclude every 
debasing thought. We are in the house of 
God, and we cannot enter it without having 
our attention carried away from the business, 
the amusement, the passions of the world, and 
fixed upon the great concerns of the nobler 
parts of man, death, judgment, and eternity. 
We invoke the pity of a pure and compas- 
sionate Creator in the merits of a divine, a 
gentle, asuffering Redeemer. We look around 
us, and we see the old and the young, the rich, 
the poor, the noble and the menial, all gath- 
ered together for one purpose, and confessing 
before the throne of God that they are equal 
in his sight, —all children of Adam, all sinful 
dust and ashes. When we enter the church, 
we have the same sense of our degraded con- 
dition and immortal destiny with which we 
walk over the graves, 


Each thought is the simple expression of 
our better feelings, in beautiful and ap- 
propriate language ; for each word is most 
happily chosen. Then he proceeds at 
length to do ample though discriminating 
justice to the genius of Chalmers — to 
the resources of his eloquence, learning, 
and labor, and the unstudied art with 
which he avails himself of them. 


He throws himself upon us with the peculiar 
dignity of inspiration, and his voice awakens a 
sleeping echo in every human soul on which it 
comes. God has sent him there to speak the 
truth in thunder, and he flings away from him 
and tramples beneath his feet all the worthless 
associations with which our hearts are bound 
to all earthly things. 


Ah! we must repeat, sz sic omnia, —if 
all Lockhart’s articles on similar themes 
had been conceived in a similar spirit, if 
not written in a similar strain! We have 
said that we are assured the piety ex- 
pressed in the above extracts was genu- 
ine; and yet we feel bound to advert to 
his letter “To the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers,” in the magazine for May, 1818; 
because, like another addressed to the 
“Rev. Professor Laugner,” it provoked a 
storm of natural indignation at the time. 
If we did not know Lockhart to be the 
writer, we might nevertheless have felt 
persuaded of it; for there is no mistaking 
the pen of Peter Morris and Baron Lau- 
erwinkel. We apologize for neither; nor 
could anybody have condemned the latter 
more severely than Lockhart himself in 
“ Peter’s Letters,” when they appeared a 
year or two later. Indeed we are con- 
strained to say that the tone is as unjusti- 
fiable as the attack was unscrupulous; 
and we should be sorry to believe him 
honest in the letter, since we will credit 
him with sincerity in “ Pulpit Eloquence.” 





worship of their Creator —is sufficient to still 


The only explanation is, the rancor that 
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had been engendered in the quarrels be- 
tween the contributors to ‘“ Maga” and 
the Edinburgh reviewers. The two let- 
ters are really onslaughts on the Review, 
at a point where it seemed possible to 
breach its defences—impassioned ap- 
peals to Scottish religious bitterness, in 
the guise of an affected concern for the 
characters of Chalmers and Playfair. Of 
the morality and spirit of these letters, 
the less said the better ; and we remarked 
at the outset that we would not do our 
distinguished contributors the injustice of 
throwing a veil over their faults or mis- 
takes. But as specimens of what they 
transparently were, those stinging effu- 
sions were admirable. They damn with 
the apparently generous praise that gives 
ample license for invective and deprecia- 
tion. They place doubtful matters of 
dispute in deceptive and dazzling lights; 
and we fear we must add, they deal in- 
geniously in the suggestio falsi as well 
as the suppressio wert. They touch their 
illustrious objects in the most sensitive 
points, by attributing to their actions log- 
ical consequences which they could only 
have contemplated with horror. As for 
the charges, more or less plausible, 
brought against the Edinburgh Review, 
they are made the foundations for the 
most scathing invective, poured out with 
all the simulated fervor of righteous in- 
dignation. Looked at in a purely literary 
aspect, the letters are well worth reading ; 
and not unfrequently they are enriched 
with sentiments or sarcasms hardly un- 
worthy of a Massillon or a Pascal. As, 
for instance—and we take a quotation 
almost at random — where the writer is 
lecturing Chalmers on the danger of en- 
couraging scepticism; though it becomes 
almost ludicrous when we think of the 
clever young satirist in his relation of 
solemn mentor to the grave and virtuous 
divine, whose weight was universally re- 
cognized. ‘You know,” he says, * how 
many there are to be found in every city, 
. . » arrested at the threshold of faith by 
the phantoms of doubts which they have 
in vain endeavored to dispel.” 

We have said enough on a topic we 
should gladly have avoided, had we not 
determined to write with absolute frank- 
ness, and had not these regrettable esca- 
pades shown in striking shape one char- 
acteristic side of Lockhart’s genius. And 
we must remember that the dangerous 
weapons he sometimes abused in his 
youth, were habitually turned in his ma- 
turity to nobler purposes. But it is pleas- 
anter to turn to his poetry in “ Maga,” 





which varies as much in the style as the 
measures. The best known, if not the 
best, of his numerous shorter pieces, is 
his “ Captain Paton’s Lament,” a genuine 
lay of a douce Glasgowegian citizen, when 
the “ plainstanes ” were still a fashionable 
promenade, as they had been in the days 
of Virginian “tobacco lords” and Ja- 
maica sugar-planters. ‘Captain Paton” 
has, however, been reprinted in “ Tales 
from Blackwood,” and most of our read- 
ers must have formed their own opinion 
of him. On the other hand, we believe 
that well-informed literary men are unac- 
quainted even by name with his “ Mad 
Banker of Amsterdam ;”’ and yet it surely 
deserved to be reprinted better than man 

satires that have been thus honored. 
The “ Banker ” is a poem of tremendous 
promise and decidedly remarkable per- 
formance. The authoris the Mr. William 
Wastle of “ Peter’s Letters,” and the co- 
lossal scheme of Mr. Wastle’s epic pro- 
fessed to run to four-and-twenty cantos, 
We need hardly say that there was as lit- 
tle reality in the threat of such a porten- 
tous infliction as in the actuality of Was- 
tle. At that time the announcement of 
articles in series, which were seldom con- 
tinued and never completed, seems to 
have been a favorite form of fun with our 
early contributors. The “ Banker” re- 
mains the fragment it was meant to be; 
and probably it was far from being cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions as the author 
originally conceived them. It is more 
likely that Lockhart threw off the two 
opening cantos which are published to- 
gether as a jeu @’ esprit, which he fancied 
he had done with; and that he was en- 
couraged by the favor with which they 
were received, to add two or three others 
at irregular intervals. It is certain that 
the later cantos show more care in the 
execution, and rise sometimes to what we 
might call sublimity, did not “ sublimity ” 
seem inconsistent with the whimsicalities 
of the context. In his ringing iambics, 
Lockhart or Wastle, like the noble author 
of “Beppo” and “Don Juan,” closely 
followed Frere and Mr. Whistlecratt — 
who, as Byron points out in a letter to 
Murray, had been the first to introduce 
the manner of Berni into English litera- 
ture. In that manner, without venturing 
invidious comparisons, we may say that 
Lockhart excels. It is not only that he 
exhibits wonderful command of the me- 
tre, weaving easily into his flowing stan- 
zas the most uncompromising plirases, 
which he has the knack of making flexi- 
ble—that he works up his rhymes with 
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the dexterity of a jackdaw out of materi- 
als he pillages from both dead and living 
languages — but he suggests an endless 
succession of grotesque ideas and allu- 
sions from what seems to be precisely 
the most humorous point of view; and 
he dashes off a series of most ludicrous 
Dutch sketches, with all the character 
and minute drollery of an Ostade or Jan 
Steen. Heis just as happyin his gay 
flirtations with the comic muse, when, 
coming back from the Dutch canals to 
his native Caledonia, he celebrates the 
charms, or satirizes the foibles, cf his 
country-people; while, as we have ob- 
served, he can rise naturally into loftier 
strains, as, when musing among the mem- 
ories of fallen Holyrood, he is inspired 
by its sad associations with the unfortu- 
nate Stuarts. The “ Banker” being in 
reality an unknown poem, we shall ven- 
ture to quote a few stanzas almost at ran- 
dom, and rather as being illustrative of 
what we have said, than for any very ex- 
ceptional humor or beauty. In fact, frag- 
ments that notoriously were flung off so 
easily and with an almost studied affecta- 
tion of negligence, cannot possibly be 
fairly judged by passages chipped from 
their contexts. Wastle, on the voyage to 
Holland, had scraped acquaintance with 
a jovial Irishman, and the pair had agreed 
to become travelling companions. 


And now from Dordrecht on to Amsterdam, 
Proceeding via Rotterdam, and Leyden, 
And Haarlem, we had chanced ourselves to 
cram 
Into a snuggish Treckshuit which was gliding 
O’er the smooth surface, gentle as a lamb, 
’Mid groves of willow green its brightness 
hiding, ‘ 
When Mynheer Braun had the good sense to 
fall 
In love with charming Widow Schlappsendall. 


The main argument of the first canto 
is the meeting of the lovers, and the woo- 
ing of the ae ts widow, with the 
growing ardor of her admirer, dimly dis- 
tinguished in Rembrandt-like fashion by 
the fitful gleams of light breaking through 
the clouds of tobacco-smoke. In the sec- 
ond we have the picture of their wedded 
felicity, with Van der Helst-like portraits 
of the small Dutchmen and Dutchwomen 
they have begotten, leading on to a di- 
gression to the Dilettante Society of Ed- 
inburgh, of which Mr. Wastle, as we 
know, was a distinguished member. 
Lockhart, as we have said, spared no- 
body; and here is the description of his 
sworn brother of the pen, the illustrious 
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president of the Dilettanti, and of Wil- 
son’s great poetical work : — 


He writes more malagrugously than Dante, 
“The City of the Plague’s” a shocking 


oem ; 
But yet he is a spirit light and jaunty, 

And jocular enough to those that know him. 
To tell the truth, I think John Wilson shines 
More o’er a bowl of punch than in his lines, 


The proofs having fallen into Wilson’s 
hands, it was then he retorted by interpo- 
lating the stanza we have referred to: — 


Then touched I off Friend Lockhart (Gibson 
John), 
So fond of jabbering about Tieck and 
Schlegel 


Klopstock and. Wieland, Kant and Mendels- 


sohn, 
All High Dutch quacks, like Spurzheim or 
Feinagle, — 
Him the Chaldee ycleped the Scorpion, — 
The claws but not the pinions of the eagle, 
Are Jack’s; but though I do not mean to flat- 


ter, 
Undoubtedly he has strong powers of satire. 


There is a lively stanza in the fourth 
canto, where, after describing the clean- 
scoured Dutch maids, and remarking that 
their “Dutch cheeks oft seemed kiss- 
able ” to him, he glances at Lord Byron’s 
poems and passions in what might be a 
gem borrowed from “ Beppo:” — 


They want, indeed, the radiance rich and 
sunny, 
That Eastern warmth in Eastern regions 
speaks ; 
You won’t get that sweet glow for love or 
money ; 
*Tis not the nature of Batavian cheeks. 
But it appears to me extremely funny, 
To think one can’t kiss anything but Greeks 
And Jewesses and dark Italian dames, 
Merely because they were Lord Byron’s flames. 


One other stanza, and a serious one, from 
the canto which, we are sorry to think, 
brought the poem to a conclusion just as 
the author was getting into a freer swing, 
and we have done. Here is the view of 
Edinburgh and its environs from the Cal- 
ton Hill: — 


See what a glorious picture lies unrolled 
Between you and the ocean’s endless smile 
Of rippling waves — green wood and greener 

wold, 
Fringing the rocky buckler of the isle, 
Whose strength is stern and steadfast, but not 
cold— 
And yon grey sands o’er many a golden mile, 
Upon whose vanishing and glittering lines 
The light and curling foam caressing shines. 


We must not dismiss Lockhart’s poetry 
without adverting to his translations of 
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the Spanish ballads. To say nothing of 
the martial fire and chivalrous spirit of 
the original, which are admirably pre- 
served, they are a wonderful combination 
of literary taste with graceful scholarship. 
And the introduction, by the way, well 
deserves reading, as throwing lights, that 
were in those days original, on the dete- 
rioration of the Spanish character since 
the Middle Ages, and on the manners of 
the Spanish Moors. Lockhart shows 
from their history, what is confirmed by 
their ballads, that the Spaniards of three 
or four centuries ago were anything rather 
than “the most bigoted, enslaved, and 
ignorant of Europeans.” “Her kings 
were her captains and judges, the chiefs 
and the models of a gallant nobility; and 
the protectors of a manly and indepen- 
dent peasantry; but the authority with 
which they were invested was guarded by 
the most accurate limitations.” He points 
out what, however, must have been more 
generally known — how largely they were 
indebted to the Moors for their arts and 
their liberal constitutions; and that the 
bitter religious fanaticism which finally 
crushed the conquered race, and tyran- 
nized later over their descendants the 
Moriscoes, was of comparatively recent 
growth. And he reminds those who 
might be inclined to question the genu- 
ineness of the Moorish ballads from the 
parts they assign to the lady-loves of the 
gallant Zegris and Abencerrages, that the 
refined Spanish Moors treated their fe- 
males very differently from the sensual 
Orientals of modern days. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a translator has thrown him- 
self so absolutely into the spirit of his 
subjects, while following so closely the 
letter of his original. Yet if Lockhart 
fetters himself, he carries his shackles 
with such ease that he almost seems to 
wear them as ornaments, changing a harsh 
jangle into harmonious music. Where 
almost all the translations are excellent, 
it is hard to choose; but what can be bet- 
ter for the purely historical ballad than 
“The Lamentation of Don Roderick,” 
“ The Murder of the Master,” or “ The 
Death of Don Pedro”? As for “The 
Bull-fight of Gazul,” it is rendered so 
as to make the most earnest member of 
the Humane Society ignore any of the 
incidental horrors of the bull-ring; and 
indeed, what impresses us most strongly 
next to the death-charge, is the vivid pic- 
ture of the glades in the oak forest, where 
the iron-limbed steer Harpado was bred 
by the bursting springs of Xarama. 
While if the themes are changed to love 
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and pity, what can be more tender than 
“The Bridal of Andalla,” or “ The Ear- 
rings of Zara”? Very beautiful, too, are 
“Count Alarcos,” and the morning song 
for St. John the Baptist’s Day, with its 
sweet spring pictures of the Christain 
maidens celebrating their half-heathenish 
rites among the spring flowers and the 
sheepfolds : — 


Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we’ll 
gather myrtle boughs, 

And we shall learn from the dews of the fern 
if our lads will keep their vows ; 

If the wether be still as we dance on the hill, 
and the dew hangs sweet on the flowers, 

Then we’ll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are 
true, and the Baptist’s blessing is ours, 


Finally we may remark, though doubtless 
it was accidental, that notwithstanding 
our sincere admiration for Scott’s poetry, 
the only translation he contributed to the 
collection seems to us the least satisfac- 
tory of them all. 

“Peter’s Letters” had appeared in 
1820. The idea is broached in an un- 
dated note to Blackwood : — 


My DEAR Sir,—I saw James Ballantyne 
yesterday, and sounded him a little about Dr. 
Morris. He seems to say he would stake all 
his credit on the Dr.’s success. Scott also 
writes in great terms touching the D. 

On the whole, I do think that the writing of 
the book might be soon accomplished, and 
would be singularly pleasant in the doing. 3 
vols. 12mo size of Waverley. 

Ist vol. — Edinburgh town described. Ed- 
ucation, Scotch and English — Bar — Society 
— portraits of the professors and barristers — 
“Edinburgh Review.” M‘Kenzie. Scott. 
“Tales of my Landlord” discussed — Scott’s 
merits as a Tory writer in Scotland —a visit 
to Abbotsford. Dilettanti. Wilson. Hogg. 

2d vol. — Glasgow. West county (sic). 
Residence at a manse —the life of the clergy 
— Sacraments — Presbyteries, all graphically 
done but with kindly feeling. Chalmers. Bal- 
four, Moncreiff. MacCrie. Comparison of 
Scotch and English Churches —and peasantry, 
marriages, etc. 

3rd vol. — To be written chiefly by Wilson, 
and to contain accounts of the Doctor’s tours 
into the Highlands, Tweeddale, and along the 
Clyde. 

All this to be done immediately, currente 
calamo on smooth paper. WHAT DO YOU 
THINK ON’T? [I think it would do much in 
every way, and reflect much credit, if success- 
ful, on your Magazine. 

Let me therefore hear what you say. — Ever 
yours, J. G. LockHarr. 


The idea was approved, and in April, 
1819, we find the Doctor finally accepting 
asum of £500 for the first edition of two 
thousand copies. But however easily 
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Lockhart may have thrown off the letters, 
the scheme did not work altogether so 
smoothly as he had expected. The man- 
uscript, as it was handed over for the 
press, appears to have provoked frequent 
and earnest remonstrances, and we have 
the author writing to his publisher in 
terms of most unusual irritation : — 

I give you permission to alter as you please 
all about yourself, but I tell you honestly that 
you have utterly sickened me with your eternal 
expostulations. Change, but don’t speak to 
me again, If any other person mentioned had 
been allowed only one-fifth of your remarks, 
the book would have been at the second vol- 
ume at Doomsday. 


We know not how much may have been 
changed, but even as it appeared, the 
book must have created an extraordinary 
sensation. A limited provincial society, 
with its cliques and circles, found a “ chiel 
amang them taking notes,” and the chiel 
was a master of comic portraiture, 
whether with the pen or the pencil. His 
candor was excessive; and if he was by 
no means sparing of his praise, yet noth- 
ing in the way of faults and weakness 
escaped this keen but discriminating ob- 
server. In the Whig coteries, which had 
been formed on mutual admiration princi- 
ples, he passed the idols under searching 
review, and sometimes knocked them 
ruthlessly about. Not that he spared the 
Tories, nor his familiar friends, nor him- 
self. But we should do very grave injus- 
tice to the book were we to characterize 
it as chiefly a satirical performance. It 
is true that there is a vein of piquant 
subacidity in it; but, generally speaking, 
the vigorous portrait-painting is executed 
with a generosity that places in the most 
favorable light the most striking features 
of the subject. Take Jeffrey, for exam- 
ple, for whom Lockhart had no kind of 
liking. Lockhart points out the minor 
defects of his speech, his action, and his 
manner, as he states the case forcibly 
against the editor of the Review, which 
had been the motive and the apology for 
the ebullitions of the magazine. But he 
bestows the most ungrudging praise on 
Jetirey’s remarkable abilities, doing ample 
justice to his persuasiveness as a speaker, 
to his acumen as a critic, and to the qual- 
ities which had established his supremacy 
among the writers who worked with him: 
he tells how, in the flowing fluency of the 
orator, defects that might otherwise have 
been ludicrous were well nigh forgotten ; 
and he declares that it is impossible to 
conceive the existence of a more fertile 
and teeming intellect. Indeed his delin- 
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eation of character, in its light and trench- 
ant style, is almost unique so far as we 
remember; and men of whom our notions 
must otherwise have been vague, literally 
live and breathe in his sparkling pages. 
The study of Scott is perhaps the most 
interesting: that of the eccentric John 
Clerk of Elden is undoubtedly the most 
effective. The latter is too long to give 
at length, and we should hopelessly injure 
it by extracts. But as all that Lockhart 
says of the great magician is fully con- 
firmed by the innumerable details of the 
“ Life” written after long years of affec- 
tionate intimacy, we venture to quote a 
few passages as proofs of the writer’s 
penetration : — 


I have never seen any face which disap- 
pointed me less than this; ... but the ex- 
pression which is most prominent, is not of the 
kind which one who had known his works and 
had heard nothing about his appearance would 
be inclined to expect. The common language 
of his features expresses all manner of discern- 
ment and acuteness of intellect, and the utmost 
nerve and decision of character. He smiles 
frequently, and I never saw any smile which 
tells so eloquently the union of broad good- 
humor with the keenest perception of the 
ridiculous; but all this would scarcely be 
enough to satisfy one in the physiognomy of 
Walter Scott. And indeed, in order to see 
much finer things, it is only necessary to have 
a little patience, 

and tarry for the hour 
When the wizard shows his power}; 
The hour of might and mastery, 
Which none can show but only he. 

In the course of conversation he happened 
to quote a few lines from one of the old Bor- 
der ballads, and looking round, I was quite 
astonished with the change which seemed to 
have passed over every feature in his counte- 
nance. His eyes seemed no longer to glance 
quick and grey from beneath his impending 
brows, but were fixed in their expanding eye- 
lids with a sober, solemn lustre. His mouth 
(the muscles about which are at all times won- 
derfully expressive), instead of its usual lan- 
guage of mirth and benevolence, or shrewdness, 
was filled with a sad and pensive earnestness, 
The whole face was tinged with a glow that 
showed its lines in new energy and transpa- 
rence, and the thin hair parting backward, dis- 
played in tenfold majesty his Shakespearian 
pile of forehead. . . . It does not appear as if 
he ever could be at a Joss for a single moment 
for some new supply of that which constitutes 
the chief peculiarity and the chief charm of 
his conversation: the most keen perception, 
the most tenacious memory, and the most 
brilliant imagination, having been at work 
throughout the whole of his busy life in filling 
his mind with a store of individual traits and 
anecdotes, serious and comic, indivic ual and 





national, such as it is probable no man ever 
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before possessed —and such, still more cer- 
tainly, as no man of great original power ever 
before possessed in subservience to the pur- 
poses of inventive genius, 


That we call fine writing, in the highest 
sense: original impressions are conveyed 
in eloquent diction, with well-chosen epi- 
thets that are forcibly suggestive. But 
perhaps the finest piece in the volumes 
is the description of Lord President Hope 
when passing sentence on a criminal. 
The culprit was a solicitor of the court — 
the offence a paltry piece of chicanery; 
yet we are made to participate in the deep 
emotions of the judge, who felt bound, in 
the paramount sense of his duty, to blast 
the shrinking wretch before him with 
scathing rebukes and a blighting sen- 
tence; and even after the lapse of more 
than half a century, we are made thrill- 
ingly sensible of the impressions of the 
audience. The most interesting of the 
chapters, as specially connected with our 
subject, is that which describes the merry 
meeting of the Welsh Doctor with Wilson 
and Hogg at the Burns festival. Wilson, 
more suo, had walked fifty miles that 
morning to be present. He struck the 
Cambrian guest by — 


The best specimen I had ever seen of the gen- 
uine or ideal Goth. His hair is of the true 
Sicambrian yellow ; his eyes are of the lightest, 
and, at the same time, the clearest blue; and 
the blood glows in his cheek with as firm a 
fervor as it did, according to the description 
of Iornandes, in the time of the “Bello gau- 
dentes, proelio ridentes Teutones.”... His 
forehead is finely but strangely shaped, the 
regions of pure fancy and of pure wit being 
both developed in a very striking manner... . 
I have never seen a physiognomy which could 
pass with so much rapidity from the most 
serious to the most ludicrous of effects, 


As for the sympathetic sketch of Hogg, 
we reserve it until we notice the Shep- 
herd’s character. Indeed, throughout the 
letters, as we have said, the tone is more 
often kindly and sympathetic than satiri- 
cal, at all events when individuals are 
concerned. Where the Doctor gives the 
reins to his wit, is in dealing with man- 
ners in general, or with classes of men; 
and we confess it would have been a 
stretch of Christian charity, had the Scot- 
tish country divines forgiven him his 
picture of their parade in the Commis- 
sioner’s procession at General Assembly 
time. 

Lockhart’s novels quickly followed 
the “Letters.” But though they show 
his talents, and were fairly successful at 





the time, like Wilson, he cannot be said 
to have shone in fiction. He could con- 
ceive a powerful plot, and tell a story 
admirably; but the very qualities that 
made the excellence of his brilliant social 
sketches ‘were inimical to the proportions 
and the completeness that are essential 
to the highest fiction. His novels abound 
in spirited pieces of description, and are 
enlivened by telling scenes; but the au- 
thor’s favorite bents are perpetually di- 
verting him into side paths, and the inter- 
est naturally grows languid as attention 
is distracted from the characters. Thus 
the characters in his “ Valerius” seem 
mere lay figures, galvanized into life after 
their sleep of centuries, in the midst of 
an exceedingly vivid reproduction. of 
Rome and Roman’ manners in the reign 
of Trajan. No doubt the task he then 
set himself was difficult; but that its 
inherent difficulties were not insurmount- 
able, was shown by Lord Lytton in “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” and in a lesser 
degree by Whyte Melville, who left the 
pastures of Leicestershire with no little 
success for the Roman amphitheatre and 
“the gladiators.” Lockhart has made a 
creditable display of his taste and scholar- 
ship, but it must be confessed that his 
fancy failed him; and though some of his 
most moving scenes are magnificently 
painted, the story makes but slight im- 
pression on the feelings. And “ Reginald 
Dalton” may be very similarly criticised, 
although the subject might seem to have 
recommended itself to his especial gen- 
ius, and though he described the troubles 
and humors of undergraduate life at Ox- 
ford from recent and personal experi- 
ences. And itis to be remarked, that as 
the masculine-minded Wilson inclined to 
the almost effeminately sentimental in his 
fictions, so the vivacious and satirical 
Lockhart was disposed to luxuriate in 
gloom. We have dangers, tortures, and 
martyrdoms in “ Valerius;” we have a 
preponderance of debts, disappointments, 
and love-troubles in “ Reginald Dalton ;” 
and while “ Matthew Wald” subsides 
from self-indulgence into madness, 
“Adam Blair” scandalized the Scotch 
Kirk and his congregation by a minister’s 
sad falling away and its consequences. 
But as “ Adam Blair” is the most melan- 
choly of all, it is also the most artistically 
successful; for it is successful because 
the author has proved his power by enlist- 
ing our feelings profoundly in favor of the 
minister, who being left to himself in an 
unguarded impulse of frailty, redeemed 
the fault of a moment by penitential suf 
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fering, so as to turn the earlier regard of 
his austere parishioners into reverence, 
Of the delightful “ Life of Burns ” we 
shall say littie, and less still of the “ Life 
of Scott.” It is difficult to define the qual- 
ities of a good biographer; but it is cer- 
tain that Lockhart’s biographical abilities 
were altogether hors de ligne, although, 
undoubtedly, he was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in his subjects. He had the memory 
and the minute observation of a Boswell, 
with a nature altogether antipathetical to 
that of the lexicographer’s- obsequious 
shadow. He was never dazzled by the 
brilliant sparkle of genius, and he was 
keenly alive todefects. Hecouldarrange 
his materials as happily as he selected 
them. He could grasp characters as he 
grouped facts and incidents picturesquely 
round his central figure ; his knowledge of 
character and of human nature quickened 
his intuitive gifts of perception; and, sat- 
irist as he was, he had the kindly sympa- 
thies which showed the objects of his 
affections in their most engaging lights, 
while passing judgment on their faults and 
foibles with the tolerance of a man of the 
world. The essayists and biographers 
who have followed him with fuller mate- 
rials at their disposal, have subjected 
Burns’s moral conduct to searching scru- 
tiny ; and Mr. Stevenson, the last of them, 
while professing to write a vindication, 
seems to us to be the most austere of all. 
It strikes us that Lockhart, taking broader 
views from a more commanding stand- 
oint, is not only more genial than most, 
ut as justas any. Admitting the poet’s 
faults, he shows that not a few of his can- 
did critics had taken him as an inviting 
text for moral homilies ; and that much of 
the evidence on which his character had 
been blackened, came less of his own un- 
guarded admissions, than of his romantic 
indulgence in’ poetical license; while 
Lockhart’s admiration of Burns’s tran- 
scendent and redeeming genius is based 
upon a delicate analysis of the beauties of 
works that were flashed off in raptures of 
inspiration, and crowded into some of the 
months of the poet’s prime. As only a 
Scotchman and a poet could have written 
that “ Life of Burns,” so nobody but a 
Scotchman, a man of literary genius, and 
a confidential friend, could have done jus- 
tice to the biography of Scott. We say 
no more of the “ Life,” than that it is no 
unworthy memorial of the illustrious 
writer whose career has been depicted 
sympathetically and admiringly, yet with 
an absolute sincerity that ytd equal 
honor to Sir Walter and his son-in-law. 
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Lockhart’s work in the Quarterly, be- 
ginning with the assumption of the editor- 
ship in 1826, marks, of course, the matu- 
rity of his literary experience. Yet we 
may be forgiven for expressing the opin- 
ion, that in independence of thought, ‘as 
in inimitable vigor and freshness of style, 
the early papers in “ Maga,” such as those 
on “Greek Tragedy” and “ Pulpit Elo- 
quence,” will compare with it by no means 
unfavorably. - Necessarily, what strikes 
us first is the feature we have already 
adverted to— the extraordinary range of 
most incongruous subjects which he han- 
dles with all the knowledge of an expert ; 
while they are remarkable enough as 
mere proofs of the industry of a man who 
mixed much in the world, and had always 
many irons in the fire. Next, since the 
knowledge is never ostentatiously pa- 
raded, we only gradually awaken to the 
extent of his literary attainments, and in 
that respect the advance is very visible. 
His political information is become accu- 
rate and practical; he writes in an inti- 
mate acquaintance with public.men and 
their probable lines of conduct in partic- 
ular circumstances; he makes the most 
of exceptional sources of information; 
while he judges political opponents with 
almost cynical tolerance, and his impres- 
sions have ripened with experience into 
convictions. That he was an admirable 
editor we cannot doubt. From his private 
letters to Mr. Blackwood, we know his 
promptitude in matters of business; and 
we can well believe in the honesty of the 
tribute paid him by the writer of the arti- 
cle in the Quarterly : — 

It is impossible to say too much of his 
punctuality in all things concerning contrib- 
utors. The post was not more sure to bring 
the immediate letter of acknowledgment and 
courteous encouragement and commendation, 
than Lockhart was to write it... . He was 
an admirable man of business, and he was so 
simply because he knew what men of genius 
are apt to forget, that this is one of the most 
sure and effective ways of showing kindness. 


Again, the writer speaks of his editorial 
tact, in matters of which no outsider has 
the means of judging : — 


Every one who had an opportunity of know- 
ing how Lockhart treated the essays which it 
was his function to introduce to the public, 
will remember the exquisite skill with which 
he could by a few touches add grace and point 
to the best-written papers—how he could 
throw off superfluous matter, develop a half- 
expressed thought, disentangle a complicated 
sentence, and give life and spirit to the solid 
sense of a heavy article, as the sculptor ani- 
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And we need scarcely observe, that such 
a faculty must be rare indeed. It implies 
the bright adaptability of a keen and 
many-sided mind, which can throw itself 
at once into sympathy with some foreign 
subject; striking instinctively into the 
track of the writer’s thoughts, and light- 
ening them with impromptu flashes of its 
genius. 

In proof of Lockhart’s activity and ver- 
satility, we find repeatedly two or three 
articles in a single number; while the 
Quarterlies for the single year 1834 con- 
tain no fewer than thirteen contributions, 
five of which appeared in No. CII. We 
have neither the space nor the presump- 
tion to enter upon any cursory criticism of 
articles of such varied and remarkable 
excellence. We may observe, however, 
that such subjects as the lives and writ- 
ings of the poets, seem to be at once the 
most suggestive and to have the greatest 
permanent value. With refined apprecia- 
tion or warm sympathy, he applies sound 
but elastic principles of criticism, which 
he indicates rather than obtrudes. And 
as a proof of the advantages of a critic 
of genius being at the same time a man 
of the world, we may call attention to his 
articles on the lives of Sheridan and 
Lord Byron by Thomas Moore. In the 
former, the brilliant biographer had done 
some injustice both to the subject of the 
biography and to sundry other people. 
Lockhart, with logical cogency of reason- 
ing and knowledge, vindicates the mem- 
ory of the dead and the reputations of 
the living, explaining away misconcep- 
tions and exposing misrepresentations — 
very little, as we should imagine, to Mr. 
Moore’s liking. Indeed the task is per- 
formed apparently so much con amore, 
that we maliciously prepare to enjoy our- 
selves over another case of masterly dis- 
comfiting when we take up the article on 
the better-known work. But in that un- 
kindly anticipation we are disappointed, 
although the article is full of a personal 
interest, thanks to the distinguished sub- 
ject and the reviewer's knowledge of him. 

ockhart in bestowing generous praise on 
a work where the author’s talents had 
been stimulated by friendship for the il- 
lustrious dead, and by his consciousness 
of the delicacy of the cause he was cham- 
pioning, amply vindicates his own impar- 
tiality. 

In conclusion, we must repeat that 
Lockhart’s case is a proof the more of 
the precariousness of the tenure of lit- 
erary reputations. His character as a 
writer stands high, no doubt; but ade- 





quate justice has never been done to him, 
and the life of one of the most brilliant 
of biographers remains unwritten. The 
man who might best have perpetuated his 
uncle’s memory was the valued contribu- 
tor whom we lost the other day, and to 
whom we bade farewell in the obituary 
notice which appeared in the “ Maga” of 
last May. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE MARQUIS JEANNE HYACINTH DE ST. 
PALAYE. 


I. 


In one of the mountainous districts of 
the south of France, which in the last 
century were covered with forests, the 
highway ran up through the rocky valley 
by the side of a roaring torrent. On the 
right hand and on the left the massive 
foliage descended to the banks, and filled 
up the small and intervening ravines with 
a bosky shade. Here and there a lofty 
crag broke out from the sea of green 
leaves, and now and then the pointed 
roofs of a chateau or the spire of a village 
church witnessed to the existence of man, 
and gave an interest and a charm to the 
beautiful scene. 

It was a day in the late autumn of the 
year 1760. The departing smile of ‘na- 
ture, which in another hour would be lost 
in death, was upon every tree and leaf. 
The loveliest tints and shades, so delicate 
that at the moment of their perfection 
they trembled into nothingness, rested! 
upon the woodlands on every side. A 
soft wind whispered through the rustling 
leaves laden with mellow odors and with 
the pleasing sadness that comes with the 
falling leaf. The latest flowers of the 
year with unconscious resignation wasted, 
as it might seem, tints which would not 
have disgraced the warmest hues of sum- 
mer upon heaps of withered leaves, and 
dry moss, and rotting wood. The loveli- 
est hour of the year was the last. 

The highway crossed an ancient bridge 
of great height with a cunningly pointed 
arch. Just beyond the bridge a smaller 
path turned up on the left hand as you 
ascended the valley. It wound its way 
up the wooded valleys as though with no 
definite end, yet it was smooth and well 
kept, more so indeed than the highway 
itself, and doubtless led to some chateau, 
by the orders of whose lord the peasantr 
kept the road in good repair. Let us fol- 
low this road on an evening at the end of 
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October in the year we have already men- 
tioned, for we shall meet with a pretty 
sight. 

Some distance up the road on the left 
was a small cottage, built to mark and 
protect the path to a natural terrace 
formed, as far as art had had a hand 
in the proceeding, by some former lord 
of the domain to command a view of 
the neighboring mountains and country. 
Several of these terraces existed in the 
wood. At the point where the path en- 
tered the private road to the chateau the 
wood receded on every side, and left a 
wide glade or savannah across which the 
sunshine lay in broad and flickering rays. 
Down this path there came a boy and 
girl, for they were little more, though 
their dress and the rank of life they held 
gave an appearance of maturity greater 
than their years. The lady was of su- 
preme beauty even for a heroine of ro- 
mance, and was dressed with a magnifi- 
cence which at any other period of the 
world would have been fantastic in a 
wood. She was clinging to the arm of a 
handsome boy of some two-and-twenty 
years of age, whose dress by its scarf and 
some other slight peculiarities marked 
the officer of those days. His face was 
very handsome, and the expression on 
the whole was good, but there was some- 
thing about the eyes and the curve of the 
lips which spoke of violent passions as 
yet unsubdued. 

The girl came down the path clinging 
tothis arm, her lovely face upraised to 
him, and the dark and reckless expres- 
sion of his face was soothed and chas- 
tened into a look of intense fondness as 
he looked down upon it. Rarely could a 
lovely autumn afternoon receive its fin- 
ishing touch from the passing of so lovely 
a pair. 

The valley was perfectly solitary: not 
a single sound was heard, nor living crea- 
ture seemed astir. It was as if nature 
understood, and held her breath to further 
the purposes of their lonely walk. Only 
for a moment however. At the instant 
they left the path and entered upon the 
grassy verge that bordered the way to the 
chateau, they both started, and the girl 
gazed before her with an expression of 
wild alarm, while the young man’s face 
grew darker, and a fierce and cruel look 
came into his eyes. But what they saw 
would seem at first sight to give little 
cause for such emotion. A few yards 
before them, walking leisurely across the 
grass from the direction of the road, ap- 


or thirty years of age, of whom at first 
sight there could be no question that he 
was one of the handsomest and most 
distinguished men of his day. He was 
carefully dressed in a style which only 
men of exceptional figure can wear with- 
out extravagance, but which in their case 
seems only fitting and right. He wore a 
small walking-sword, so hung as not to 
interfere in the least with the contour of 
his form, with which his dress also evi- 
dently harmonized. His features were 
faultlessly cut, and the expression, though 
weary and perhaps almost insolent, bore 
slight marks of dissipation, and the glance 
of his eyes was serene and even kindly. 
He saw the pair before him and ientently 
stopped. It is probable that the incident 
was equally embarrassing on both sides, 
but the visible effect was very different. 
The two young people stood utterly silent 
and aghast. The lady was evidently 
frightened and distressed, while her com- 
panion seemed prepared to strike the in- 
truder to the earth. On the other hand, 
the marquis, for such was his rank, 
showed no signs of embarrassment. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said; “I 
perceive that I have committed a vau- 
cherie. Growing tired of the hunt, I re- 
turned to the chateau, and hearing from 
the servants that mademoiselle had gone 
down into the forest to visit her old nurse 
at the cottage by the terrace, I thought 
how pleasant it would be to go to meet 
her and accompany her home. I had 
even presumed to think,” he continued, 
smiling, and as he spoke he turned to the 
young man with a gesture of perfect cour- 
tesy, “I even presumed to think that my 
presence might be some small protection 
to mademoiselle in the wilds of the forest. 
I was unaware, of course, that she was 
guarded with such loyal and efficient 
care.” He paused for a moment, and 
then continued with greater dignity and 
kindliness of expression, “I need not 
add, mademoiselle, as a gentleman whose 
name hitherto, I believe, has been free 
from taint, I need not add that made- 
moiselle need fear no embarrassment 
in the future from this chance encoun- 
ter. 

It was perhaps strange, but it seemed 
that the politeness and even friendliness 
of the marquis, so far from soothing, 
irritated the young man. He remained 
silent, but kept his black and angry glance 
fixed upon the other. 

But the girl seemed differently affected. 
She hesitated for a moment, and then 
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clasped hands before her, with a winning 
and beseeching gesture. 

“ You see before you, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” she said, “two as miserable young 
creatures as, I hope, exist upon the earth. 
Let me present to you Monsieur le Che- 
valier de Grissolles, of the regiment of 
Flanders.” 

The gentlemen bowed. 

“Who has known me all my life,” con- 
tinued the girl, speaking rapidly; “who 
has loved me— whom I love. We meet 
to-day for the last time. We should not 
have told you—I should not have men- 
tioned this to you — because 1 know — 
we know — that it is useless to contend 
against what is fixed for us — what is de- 
creed. We meet to-day for the last time ; 
the fleeting moments are running past — 
ah! how quickly —in another moment 
they will be gone.” 

Here the emotion that overpowered her 
choked her utterance. She stopped, and 


to prevent herself from falling, she clung 
to the chevalier’s arm. 

The marquis looked at her in silence, 
and his face became perfectly beautiful 
with its expression of pity. A marble 
statue, indeed, might almost have been 
expected to show emotion at the sight of 


such beauty in such distress. There was 
a pause. Then the marquis spoke. 
“Tam most honored,” he said, “to be 
permitted to make the acquaintance of 
Monsieur le Chevalier, whose name, if I 
mistake not, is already, though that of so 
young an officer, mentioned with distinc- 
tion in the despatches of Monsieur de 
Broglie. For what you have said to me, 
mademoiselle — and what you have con- 
descended to confide to me has torn my 
spirit— I fear I can offer you but little 
consolation. Your good sense has al- 
ready assured you that these things are 
settled forus. They areinevitable. And 
in the present case there are circum- 
stances which make it absolutely essen- 
tial to the interests of Monsieur le Comte, 
your father, that these espousals, at any 
rate, should take place at once. Even 
were 1” —here he turned to the cheva- 
lier with a smile — “even were I to pick 
a quarrel with your friend, and a few sec- 
onds sooner than in the natural course of 
events it probably would, allow his sword 
to pass through my heart, I fear the re- 
sult wou!d be simply to substitute another 
in my place, another who, I, with perhaps 
a natural vanity, may fancy, would not 
place matters in a happier light. But let 
us not look at things too gloomily, You 
say that this is your last hour of happi- 
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ness; that is not necessary. It is true 
that the espousals must take place at 
once. The interests of your father re- 
quire this. But there is no need that 
mademoiselle’s feelings should not be 
consulted with regard to the final con- 
summation of the nuptials. These need 
not be hurried. Monsieur le Chevalier 
may have other opportunities of making 
his adieux. And 1 hope that my influ- 
ence, which, in after years, may be greater 
than it is at present, will enable me to 
further any views he may have with re- 
gard to higher commands in the service 
of his Majesty.” . 

The words were those of ordinary com- 
pliment, yet the manner of the marquis 
was so winning that had it been possible 
it would have affected even the chevalier 
himself; but if a highwayman is threat- 
ening your life it is not much consolation 
that he offers to return you a franc piece. 

The chevalier remained cold and 
gloomy. 

The marquis looked at him for a mo- 
ment; then he continued, addressing 
himself to the girl, — 

“But I am intruding myself on made- 
moiselle. I will continue my walk to the 
terrace, the afternoon is delightfully fine. 
As you are aware, Monsieur le Comte is 
hunting in the valleys to the west. All 
the Aigueurs are withdrawn to that side 
of the forest. I should hope that made- 
moiselle will not again be interrupted in 
her walk.” 

Then without another word he courte- 
ously saluted the young people, and con- 
tinued his walk up the path. He never 
turned his head, indeed he would have 
allowed himself to be broken on the 
wheel rather than have done anything of 
the kind, but the others were not so reti- 
cent; several times they stopped and 
looked back at the marquis as he paused 
every now and then as if to admire the 
beauties of the scene. At last he reached 
the corner of the cottage and disappeared 
from their view. 

The beauties of the scene, however, 
did not entirely occupy the mind of the 
marquis. At the most enchanting point, 
where opening valley and stream and 
mountain and distant tower burst upon 
his view, he paused, and murmured to 
himself, “Some men, now, might have 
made mischief out of this. Let us wait 
and see.” 


TI. 


THE Chateau de Fronténac was built 
upon a natural terrace half-way up the 
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slope of the forest with the craggy ra- 
vines clothed with foliage surrounding it 
onevery side. It consisted of two courts, 
the oldest of which had been built in the 
earliest days of French domestic archi- 
tecture, when the detached buildings of 
the medieval castle were first brought 
together into a compact block. In ac- 
cordance with the singular notion of those 
days that the south and west were un- 
healthy aspects, the principzl rooms of 
this portion of the chateau faced the 
north and east. They consisted of vast 
halls and saloons succeeding each other 
with apparently purposeless extension, 
and above them a suite of bed-chambers 
of solemn and funereal aspect. These 
saloons and bed-chambers had been left 
unaltered for centuries, and the furniture 
must have been antique in the reign of 
Henri Quatre. The other court had been 
built much more recently, and, in accord- 
ance witb more modern notions, the chief 
apartments faced the south and west. 
From its windows, terraced gardens de- 
scended into the ravine, and spread them- 
selves along the side of the hill. The 
architecture had probably, when first the 
court had been added to the chateau, 
contrasted unpleasantly with the sombre 
pile beyond; but the lapse of centuries 
with their softening hand had blended 
the whole into a unity of form and color, 
and adventurous plants creeping silently 
over the carved stone-work of the strag- 
gling fronts wrought a soft veil of nature’s 
handiwork over the artificial efforts of 
man. 

The saloons in this part of the chateau 
were furnished more or less in the mod- 
ern taste with cabinets of ebony and ivory 
of the days of Louis Quatorze, and buhl 
work of the eighteenth century; but as 
the modern articles were added sparingly, 
the effect on the whole was quiet and 
pleasing. The De Fronténacs, while en- 
joying the more convenient portion of 
their abode, prided themselves upon the 
antique apartments, and kept them in 
scrupulous repair. In these vast and 
mysterious halls all the solemn meetings 
and ceremonies of the family had place. 
Here when death had touched his own, 
the De Fronténacs lay in state; here the 
infant heir was baptized ; here the impor- 
tant compacts of marriage were signed; 
here the feast of oé/ was held. It is 
true that for the last century or so these 
ideas had been growing weaker, and the 
usages of modern life and the fascina- 
tions of the capital, had broken in upon 
these ancient habits, and weakened the 





attachments and associations from which 
they sprang; but the De Fronténacs were 
a fierce and haughty race, and never en- 
tirely lost the characteristics of their fore- 
fathers. Now and again, at some distaste 
of court life, or some fancied slight on 
the part of the monarch, they would re- 
tire to their forest home, and resume for 
a time at least the life and habits of a 
nobler and a prouder day. 

In the largest of these old saloons, the 
Gay after the meeting in the forest, the 
whole household of the chAteau was as- 
sembled. At a long table were seated 
several gentlemen well known in Paris as 
among the highest of the odlesse de lu 
robe, and rolls of parchment and masses 
of writing, with great seals hanging from 
their corners, covered the table. The 
walls of the saloon were hung with por- 
traits of several epochs of art, including 
the works of artists then alive; for it was 
a peculiarity of the De Fronténacs that 
venerating, as they did, the antique por- 
tion of their chateau, they invariably hung 
the portraits of the family as they were 
painted in these old and faded rooms, re- 
serving for the modern apartments the 
landscapes and fancy pictures which from 
time to time they purchased. 

When the moment had arrived at which 
the contracts were to be signed, there was 
a movement in the room, and Mademoi- 
selle de Fronténac, accompanied by her 
mother, entered and advanced towards 
the table. She was perfectly collected, 
and bowed to the marquis with an unem- 
barrassed grace. No one ignorant of the 
circumstances of the case would have 
supposed that anything approaching to a 
tragedy was being enacted in that room. 

The marquis signed more than one 
document, and as he stepped back from 
the table he ran his eyes carelessly over 
the room, with which he was unacquaint- 
ed. Fronting him, above a massive side- 
board with the full light of the opposite 
window upon it, was the portrait of a 
young man in the cuirass of an officer of 
cavalry of a previous century, whose eyes 
were fixed upon the marquis with a stern 
and threatening glance. It seemed that, 
stepping from the canvas, there con- 
fronted him, as a few hours before he had 
met him in the forest, the Chevalier de 
Grissolles, whom he had found with Ma- 
demoiselle de Fronténac. 

Nothing probably could have made the 
marquis start, but he gazed upon the por- 
trait with interest not unmixed with sur- 
prise, and as soon as mademoiselle had 
retired, which she did when her signa 
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tures had been obtained, he turned to the 
count with a courteous gesture. 

“These apartments, Monsieur le 
Comte,” he said, “ are certainly as fine as 
anything of the kind in Europe. I have 
seldom, indeed, seen anything that can 
be compared to them. And doubtless 
the portraits upon the walls are of excep- 
tional interest. By your leave, I will 
glance round them;” and accompanied 
by the count he passed through several of 
the rooms, listening attentively to the de- 
scriptions and anecdotes which the differ- 
ent portraits required and suggested. 
There was somewhat of sameness perhaps 
in the story, for the French nobility had 
little scope of action other than the bat- 
tle-field, and the collection lacked the 
pleasing variety of an English portrait- 
gallery, where the variety of costumes, 
here a soldier, there a divine, now a law- 
yer or judge, and then a courtier, charms 
the eye and excites the fancy. The mar- 
quis came back perhaps all the sooner to 
the great saloon. 

The saloon was empty, and the lawyers 
and rolls of parchment were gone. The 
marquis went straight to the portrait 
which had attracted his attention, and 
stood facing it without saying a word; 
the count, after glancing carelessly round 
the room, followed his guest’s example. 

The vast hall was perfectly empty. The 
tables had been pushed aside into the 
windows, and the superb figure of the 
marquis, standing upon the polished floor, 
would have been of itself sufficient to 
furnish the scene, but in proportion as 
the interest which the portrait had ex- 
cited was manifested in the attitude of the 
marquis, so much the more the figure on 
the wall seemed to gather life and inten- 
sity, and to answer look for look with its 
living opposite. 

“ That painting,” said the count, after a 
moment’s pause, “is the portrait of a 
cadet of my family, or rather, I should 
say, of a female branch of it, a Chevalier 
de Grissolles. He was a youth of great 
promise, a favorite, and aide-de-camp, of 
the great Prince de Condé; and he fell at 
Jarnac by his master’s side. Enough of 
him,” and the count’s manner changed as 
he glanced round the chamber, and ad- 
vanced confidentially to the side of the 
marquis. “Enough of him; but I am 
not sorry your attention has been directed 
towards his portrait, because it enables 
me to introduce, with somewhat less em- 
barrassment, a subject to which I have 
hitherto shrunk from alluding. I am 
sorry to say, Monsieur le ‘Marquis,” con- 





tinued the count, with an uneasy smile, 
“that the chevalier whose portrait you see 
before you, was not the last of his race, 
There have been others who have borne 
the name, and there is one now. Heisa 
lad in the regiment of Flanders, and was 
brought up in my family. Unfortunately 
he was allowed to attend Mademoiselle 
de Fronténac in her recreations, and a 
boy and girl attachment was formed be- 
tween them, from which harmless child’s 
play no one foreboded any evil. The 
young fool is constantly breaking away 
from his regiment, in which he is a great 
favorite, and is hanging about my daugh- 
ter; and from what Madame la Comtesse 
tells me — I —I hardly like to say it, it is 
so absurd ! — she is positively attached to 
him, seriously and devotedly attached. 
Positively I cannot sleep sometimes; this 
stupid affair has given me so much an- 
noyance.” 

It did not increase the good humor of 
the count, who was already in a suffi- 
ciently bad temper, to notice, as he could 
not help doing, that the marquis did not 
seem in the least surprised at the infor- 
mation he had received, and what was 
still more irritating, that he seemed to 
regard it with perfect indifference. He 
appeared, in fact, to be much more inter- 
ested in studying the portrait before him, 
probably admiring it as a work of art. 

“My dear Monsieur le Comte,” he said 
at length, “I am really sorry that you 
should allow yourself to be so much an- 
noyed over what seems to me to be a 
mere trifle. This marriage contract, so 
honorable to me, is now signed: at the 
present moment messieurs de la robe are 
engaged, I doubt not, in arranging those 
pecuniary matters which you explained to 
me were of so much importance: why, 
then, should we trouble ourselves? As 
to this little Aastorale which it seems is 
being enacted as a sort of interlude to the 
more serious business of the stage, it is 
what I imagine invariably takes place. 
What would become of the poets and 
romancists, otherwise? We must think 
of our own youth, count, and not be too 
hard upon the young people. Positively 
I feel quite old when I think of those de- 
lightful days — that springtime of exist- 
ence, those first loves,” and the marquis 
closed his eyes and sighed deeply, appar- 
ently from his heart. 

The count took a turn or two in the 
saloon, but it did not seem to soothe his 
temper. 

“This is all very well, Monsieur le 
Marquis,” he said sharply, “and very 
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witty; in delicate badinage we all know 
no one can equal Monsicur de St. Palaye, 
but I assure you, this is no laughing mat- 
ter. This affair has grown beyond a joke. 
When my daughter has the honor — an 
honor I am well aware far higher than 
any she had a right to expect — of sign- 
ing herself Madeleine, Marquise de St. 
Palaye, it will not be my place, of course, 
to say aword. Then her honor will be in 
her husband’s keeping — her honor and 
his. But while she remains in my house 
she is my daughter, and in my care, and I 
tell you plainly that this matter is past a 
joke.” 
A fleeting expression of extreme ennui 
passed over the marquis’s face, and he 
evidently suppressed an inclination to 
yawn. Then with more donhomie than 
e had previously shown he put his hand 
on his companion’s arm. 

“ Well, my dear count,” he said, smil- 
ingly, “I will do anything you wish — 
anything, that is, short of unpleasantly 
hurrying the nuptials — that I cannot do. 
It would be —in fact it would be such 
wretched taste — tears ! —ascene ! —a — 
an esclandre in general, my dear count!” 

Then linking his arm in that of the 
count, he led him, still sulky and grum- 
bling, out of the saloon, and into the 
modern court of the chateau; and the 
long lines of ancestors on the walls fol- 
lowed them as they passed, with angry 
and vindictive looks, as though enraged 
that they could not descend from their 
places and join again in the turmoil of 
life. 


Ill. 

THE second morning after the contract 
had been signed, the marquis was seated 
in his dressing-room, about an hour be- 
fore déjeuner, reading, apparently with 
great entertainment, though not for the 
first time “Ze Zaureau Blanc” of Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire. While he was thus 
agreeably occupied the door was violently 
thrown open, and the count, heated and 
excited, burst into the room. 

“ Marquis,” he said, utterly regardless 
of any who might hear, “let me beg of 
you to get to horse at once and come with 
me. I have positive information that my 
daughter is at this moment giving an 
interview to that young scoundrel on one 
of the terraces in the wood. While we 
speak they may be planning an elopement 
— nay, even carrying it into effect. Let 
me beg of you to come at once!” 

The marquis laid down his_ book, 
crossed one knee over the other, and 
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leaning back on his chair looked the 
count in the face steadily for a second or 
two, as who should say: “ This man will 
be too much for me; J] shall have to press 
forward the nuptials, I see, in self-de- 
fence.” Then he sighed deeply and rose 
from his seat. 

“Very well, my dear count,” he said, 
“T will be as quick as possible. Pierre, 
see that they bring some horses round; 
come into my closet yourself, and send 
Charles and Alphonse and all the men 
here at once. I will make haste, my dear 
count, indeed I will.” 

Whether the marquis did make haste 
as he said, or whether the number of 
valets impeded each other, it is certain 
that it was a long time before he de- 
scended to the court of the chAteau, where 
he found the count pacing up and down, 
fuming and cursing his delay. They got 
to horse as soon as possible, and rode 
down the forest road, but the marquis 
reined his horse in so often, and made 
such inappropriate remarks upon the 
beauty of the morning and of the view, 
that the count could bear it no longer. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, “I 
am sorry I have disturbed you so much; 
I am very anxious to press forward, but I 
will not hurry you, I will ride forward at 
once.” 

“Pray do not delay a moment on my 
account,” said the other; “I shall rejoin 
you anon.” 

The count put spurs to his horse, and, 
followed by his servants, was lost to sight 
behind the windings of the path. 

The moment he disappeared the mar- 
quis drew his rein, and turning to his 
valet, said in a tone perfectly different 
from that which he had hitherto used : — 

“On the north terrace, do you say?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied 
the man, with a smile; “on the north 
terrace to the left: not on the old terrace, 
as the count is wrongly advised. They 
have been there a long time; I should 
think they must be about parting.” 

The marquis turned his horse, and, fol- 
lowed by his men, retraced his steps until 
they reached a scarcely perceptible path 
which now on their right hand, found its 
way down into the road. Here he dis- 
mounted, and taking his riding-whip with 
him in place of a cane, began leisurely to 
ascend the path. When he had gone a 
yard or two, however, he turned to the 
valet and said, — 

‘“‘ Wait here with the horses, and should 
Monsieur le Comte return, say to him 
that I have taken the opportunity of the 
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fine morning to enjoy one of the numer- 
ous views on his delightful estate. Say 
that to him, neither more nor less.” 

When the marquis reached the head of 
the path he found himself at the end of a 
long and grassy terrace, from which the 
path was screened by thick bushes. 
Standing, for a moment, so concealed, he 
became conscious of the presence of the 
two young lovers whom he had met some 
few days ago in the forest. Again he 
could see the face of the young girl, and 
again he was moved by the sight. He 
waited till they had reached the other end 
of the terrace, and then came forward, so 
as not to startle them by his sudden ap- 
pearance. They met half way. 

“TI am sorry once again,” said the 
marquis, speaking simply, and without 
affectation, “to intercept mademoiselle, 
especially as this time I have no excuse 
but have acted with prepense. Monsieur 
le Comte, your father, is ridden out in hot 
haste and temper upon some mischievous 
information he has received concerning 
mademoiselle and Monsieur le Chevalier. 
I did what I could to delay him, and finally 
left him, having better information, it ap- 
pears, than he had. But he will be here 
anon. I was compelled to leave my 
horses in the road below, and when he 
returns from his fruitless quest he will 
doubtless follow me here. Monsieur le 
Chevalier will doubtless see the propriety 
of avoiding an unpleasant meeting.” 

“TI have to thank you, Monsieur le 
Marquis,” said the young man, whose 
manner seemed compounded of an in- 
tense dislike, and a sense that politeness 
was due to one who, under singular cir- 
cumstances, had behaved in a more friend- 
ly manner than could have been looked 
for; “I have to thank you for previous 
courtesy, and for, I have no doubt, much 
consideration to-day. I will not linger 
a ot 

e took the girl in his arms, and im- 
printed a kiss upon her lips, which, under 
the circumstances, was perhaps scarcely 
courteous ; then, gloomily bowing to the 
marquis, he plunged into the thickest of 
the wood and disappeared. 

The marquis took no notice of the 
warmth of his leavetaking, but, having 
his riding-whip and hat in one hand, he 
offered the other arm to the girl, saying, 

“If mademoiselle will honor me by 
taking a turn upon the terrace before her 
father’s arrival I shall esteem it a favor, 
as it will give me the opportunity of say- 
ing a single word.” 

The girl took his arm willingly, and as 





she did so she said, with a winning and 
confiding gesture, — 

“ Monsieur le Marquis, I think you are 
the best and kindest of men.” 

“T wish to put before mademoiselle,” 
said the marquis, speaking gently, but 
very gravely, “ one or two considerations ; 
and | could wish that it were possible for 
her to regard it as the advice of an abso- 
lutely impartial friend. The first is one 
of which I hesitate to speak, because it 
seems to cast a slur, in some manner, 
upon the character of Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier. But man is very weak, especially 
when exposed to such temptation as, for- 
tunately for him, rarely in this world 
crosses his path. These shady groves 
and grassy banks are the places where 
the deceitful god delights to work his 
mischief —a mischief which is never re- 
paired. I know, of course, that there are 
many who speak of these things lightly, 
and who even view these flowery, but 
dangerous, paths with approbation ; but I 
cannot think that mademoiselle would 


.tread them without violating the d/en- 


séance which alone makes life tolerable, 
or tainting the purity of those lustrous 
ranks of which she will be the brightest 
star. I pass, at once, to another thought 
which it is not impossible Monsieur le 
Chevalier has already suggested.” He 
paused, as the tremor of the girl’s hand 
upon his arm showed that he was not 
speaking in vain. “I mean,” he contin- 
ued, “the project of seeking in another 
land that happiness which I fear appears 
to mademoiselle to be denied her in this. 
Could I see any permanent prospect of 
happiness in such a course I would not 
shrink, Quixotic as it might seem, from 
advising you to adopt it. But there ap- 
pear to me insuperable objections to such 
acourse. I do not see how it is possible 
for mademoiselle so to elude the affection- 
ate solicitude of her family as to obtain 
more than a couple of hours’ start. Cou- 
riers on swift horses would be sent to the 
intendants of the provinces, to the post- 
masters on the great roads, and to the 
officers on the frontiers. After experi- 
encing toil and hardships which it is piti- 
ful to think of, mademoiselle would prob- 
ably be overtaken before she reached the 
frontier. But supposing that such was 
not the case; supposing that she suc- 
ceeded by the skill of Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier and the swiftness of his horses in 
reaching a foreign land, the chevalier is a 
sworn servant of the kingof France. He 
would be arrested in any court and city of 
Europe; he would be brought back to 
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France, and the Bastile, or some inferior 
prison, would be his home for life. When 
I add to this the hardships of life in a 
foreign land, of the rupture of family 
ties, of hatred and animosity where there 
should be nothing but serenity, of the 
failure of family schemes and hopes, and 
of the tie which binds persons of our rank 
all over the world to discountenance ae- 
tions which are regarded as subversive of 
family order, and even life —I cannot, I 
say, when I think of such certain hard- 
ship, of such possible disgrace and mis- 
ery —I cannot advise mademoiselle to 
adopt such a course. The certainty that 
she would soon be separated from her 
friend seems to me to decide the matter.” 

The marquis paused; but as the girl 
made no reply, he continued, — 

“For myself, I say nothing; it is my 
misfortune that I have been introduced to 
mademoiselle under circumstances which 
render it impossible that I should make 
that impression which it would have been 
the ambition of my life to achieve; but 
this, perhaps, I may say, that should ma- 
demoiselle decide to let matters take their 
course, and as far as circumstances will 
permit, to repose in me her confidence, it 
would indeed seem a fatality no less 
strange than sad, should she prove the 
first who, in the long course of centuries, 
had reason to regret that they placed con- 
fidence in the word of a St. Palaye.” 

It seemed that something in the words 
of the marquis, strange as they may ap- 
pear to some people, or something in his 
manner as he spoke them, did not affect 
the girl unpleasantly, for she was in the 
act of saying, what indeed she had said 
before, but now with one slight but impor- 
tant modification, — 

“ Marquis, you are the best and kindest 
of men” — when her father, heated with 
riding and with anger, burst through the 
trees at the end of the terrace, and over- 
looking in his fury what was before his 
eyes, exclaimed, — 

“Well, marquis, I told you how it 
would be: I cannot find them! This 
wretched girl” — he stopped suddenly, 
open-mouthed, as straight before him, ap- 
parently on the most friendly terms, the 
girl hanging confidingly upon her com- 
panion’s arm, stood the marquis, and she 
of whom he was in such desperate chase. 
It was impossible for either to conceal a 
smile. 

“My dear count,” said the marquis, 
“Tam sorry you have had so much un- 
necessary trouble. The truth is that 
after you left me it occurred to me that, 
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in the little domestic scene you were an- 
ticipating, I should play an insignificant, 
not to say a somewhat ridiculous figure. 
Warm as is the interest which I must 
naturally feel in everything that concerns 
mademoiselle, I think that these family 
matters are always best managed by the 
family itself. 1 therefore turned aside to 
enjoy perhaps the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful views to be found on this 
estate, and to my delight I found made- 
moiselle engaged in a precisely similar 
occupation. It augurs well, I am sure, 
for our future happiness, that at this earl 
period our tastes are found to be so simi- 
lar.” 

The count saw that he was being 
laughed at, and indeed it may as well be 
confessed at once that the marquis erred 
in the manner in which he treated the 
count. This, however, should be remem- 
bered in extenuation, that nothing could 
be more intolerable to him than the part 
of jealous husband and lover which the 
count appeared determined to force him 
to play. It was not in human nature but 
that he should take a little quiet revenge. 

“ But did you see nothing of the cheva- 
lier?” blundered out the count. 

“ Really, my dear count, I have not had 
time, had I possessed the power, to chal- 
lenge my adversary to mortal combat, to 
run him through the heart, to cut him up 
into small bits, and to bury him beneath 
the sod. Besides, you will observe that 
the grass all around is perfectly undis- 
turbed. I assure you solemnly, Monsieur 
le Comte,” continued the marquis, appar- 
ently with the greatest earnestness, “ that 
the chevalier does not lie murdered be- 
neath my feet.” 

The words were spoken in jest, but they 
were recalled to memory, afterwards, by 
more than one. 

The count turned sulkily away, and his 
daughter and the marquis followed him 
back to the chateau. 


IV. 


A FEW days after these events the 
count removed his family to Paris, travel- 
ling in several large carriages, and accom- 
panied by numerous servants on horse- 
back. The marquis accompanied them, 
and, by what might appear a curious coin- 
cidence, on the very morning upon which 
they set out on their journey, the cheva- 
lier received, at the little awvderge on the 
farther side of the forest, where he 
lodged, an imperative order to join his 
regiment without delay. Furious at the 
success of what he conceived to be the 
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interference of the marquis and the count, 
he obeyed the order, resolved to return to 
Paris at the earliest opportunity. 
The winter passed in Paris as winters 
in great cities usually do. The chevalier 
#stole up from the frontier more than once, 
and at court balls, at the theatre, and at 
the private assemblies he succeeded in 
seeing Mademoiselle de Fronténac more 
often than he perhaps had expected, but 
though his opportunities exceeded his 
hopes, the result was not proportionally 
favorable. Whether mademoiselle had 
succumbed to the paternal influence, or 
whether the marquis had succeeded in 
substituting his own attractions for those 
of the chevalier, it was evident that her 
manner became colder and more reserved 
at each interview. 

The winter at last was over, and one 
evening in summer, after a royal concert 
at Versailles, when the king’s violins had 
performed such delicate and yet pathetic 
music of Monsieur Rousseau’s that the 
court was ravished by it, the chevalier 
met his mistress by appointment in one 
of the pavilions of the orangery. He had 
secret means of obtaining admission to 
the precincts of the palaces which were 
= understood by the courtiers of those 

ays. 

Sietemutedie de Fronténac was per- 
fectly pale as she came into the pavilion, 
and she seemed to walk with difficulty ; 
she stopped immediately when within the 
door, and spoke at once, as though she 
were repeating a lesson. 

*“ Do not come any nearer, Monsieur le 
Chevalier,” she said; “1am the wile of 
another.” 

He stopped, therefore, where he was, 
on the other side of the small pavilion, 
and across the summer evening light that 
mingled with the shimmer of the candela- 
bras, he saw her for the last time. 

Neither spoke for a moment or two, 
and then she said, still as though conning 
a part, — 

““T have promised, Monsieur le Che- 
valier de Grissolles, to be the wife of the 
Marquis de St. Palaye, and I will keep 
my word.” 

“ You are not speaking your own words, 
Madeleine,” he said eagerly; “let your 
own heart speak!” and coming forward 
across the pavilion, he was on the point 
of taking her hand. 

Then the door by which she had en- 
tered opened again, and the Count de 
Fronténac, with a quiet and firm step, 
glided in, and mal by his daughter’s 
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At this sight, which revealed to him, as 
it seemed, the faithlessness of his mis- 
tress, and the plot which was woven 
around him on every side, the chevalier 
lost his self-control. 

“IT was aware, Monsieur le Comte,” he 
burst forth, “that in this Jays du diable 
the privileges of parents were numerous 
and inalienable, but till this moment I did 
not know that eavesdropping was one of 
them.” 

The count made no reply, except by 
raising his hat; and his daughter, bowing 
with a mechanical grace that was pitiful 
to see, said, — 

“ I wish you farewell, Monsieur le Che- 
valier.” 

“ Madeleine,” said the young man, “I 
wish you farewell forever; and I pray 
God, with what sincerity will be known 
when we stand each of us, before his 
judgment bar, that you may not bitterly 
regret your words this night.” 

Then perfectly pale, but more composed 
than before he haa spoken, he too raised 
his hat courteously, and left the room. 

That evening there were enacted within 
a stone’s throw of each other, two very 
different scenes. 

When the Marquis de St. Palaye re- 
turned to his hotel he was told that the 
family lawyer, Monsieur Cacotte, was 
waiting to see him, having at the first pos- 
sible moment brought him some deeds 
which Monsieur le Marquis was very 
anxious should be completed. 

The marquis would see him at once, 
and, after a few minutes’ delay, he en- 
tered the room in which the lawyer was 
seated at a table which was covered with 
parchments. The room was one in which 
the marquis usually sat when the fes- 
tivities of the day, whether at home or 
abroad, were over; it was richly furnished 
as a library, and upon the wide hearth 
there burned a fire of wood, though it 
was summer. Greeting the lawyer with 
great friendliness of manner, St. Palaye 
threw himself somewhat wearily into a 
chair, and gazed at the blazing wood- 
ashes. 

A servant entered the room with wine. 

“TI am sorry, Monsieur le Marquis,” 
said the lawyer, ‘to come to you at so 
unseasonable an hour; but your instruc- 
tions were so precise that the moment 
this first will was ready it should be 
brought to you to sign, that I did not 
dare to wait till the morrow.” 

“You did quite right, Monsieur Ca- 
cotte,” said the marquis. “ No one can 
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tell what may happen before the morrow.” 
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“TI have indeed,” continued the lawyer, | side, and knows the felicity of wife and 
“prepared both wills, so that monsieur | child.” 


can satisfy himself that they are both ex- 


me 
at once. 


“ Ah, Monsieur Cacotte!” said the 


poo | alike. The one will be signed im-| marquis, smiling, “you speak, as they all 
iately after the marriage; the other|do, of felicity. There is such a thing, 
They both contain the same| believe me, as the intolerable weariness » 


clauses, and especially the one upon|of a too constant felicity. When I hear 
which Monsieur Je Marquis so much in-| even of the joy of the future, and of the 
sisted; ‘that the sum of fifty thousand | bliss of heaven, it seems to me sometimes 
louis d’or, charged upon the unsettled es-| that the most blissful heaven is to cease 
tates in Poitou and Auvergne, should be |to exist. Let me sign the deed.” 


paid within three months of the death of 


A servant was called in as a witness, 


the testator to Monsieur le Chevalier de|and the marquis signed the first will. 
Grissolles, for a purpose which he will| Then he said to Monsieur Cacotte, — 


appreciate and understand.’ Those, I 


“The marriage will take place in six 


think, were the words monsieur wished to | weeks in Auvergne; I hope that Monsieur 


have used.” 


Cacotte will honor the ceremony with his 


“They seem quite correct,” said the| presence. I can assure you from my own 


marquis. 


experience that you will have nothing to 


“I am sorry,” continued the lawyer,| complain of in the hospitality of Mon- 
“that this extra expense, which seems to | sieur le Comte.” 


me unnecessary, should be entailed.” 
“In that,” said the marquis politely, 
“you only show, Monsieur Cacotte, that 


. . . . . . e 


The chevalier returned to his lodging 


care and interest in the good of the family | about the same time that the marquis en- 
which you have always manifested both|tered his hotel. His valet awaited him 
in the time of my father and of myself.| that he might change his dress as usual, 
My father, the late Marquis de St. Palaye, | before going into the town to spend the 
always expressed to me the obligation | remainder of the evening. The man per- 
under which he conceived himself to be | ceived at once that his master was excited 
in this respect, and this obligation is, of }and unhappy. He was an Italian by birth, 


course, much increased in my case.” 

“The obligation, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” said the lawyer, “if such there be, 
has been too liberally repaid both by your 
father and yourself.” 

“To tell the truth, Monsieur Cacotte,” 
said the marquis, leaning back in his 
chair, with his feet stretched out towards 
the fire, and speaking with an appearance 
of being perfectly at home with his com- 
panion, and desirous of confiding in him, 
“to tell the truth I am even in this age of 
science and encyclopedias somewhat su- 
perstitious, and I have a presentiment — 
the St. Palayes often had it —that I have 
not long to live. Do not suppose that I 
shrink from this prospect, though it is a 
singular statement for a man to make who 
is about to marry, and to marry such a 
bride as mine! Yet I do not mind con- 
fiding to you, Monsieur Cacotte, that I 
am somewhat wearied of life. The world 
grows very oid, and it does not seem to 
mend.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis has been too 
long unmarried,” said the lawyer. “1 
am not surprised that he should be wea- 
ried of the enjoyments which he has 
had the opportunity of tasting to such 


and had accompanied the chevalier in his 
campaigns, and in his secret visits to the 
Chateau de Fronténac. He saw that the 
crisis had arrived. 
“Does monsieur go down into Au- 
vergne this autumn ?” he said. 
“We go down once more,” said the 
chevalier gloomily. He had divested 
himself of his court dress, and was taking 
from his valet a suit of dark clothes some- 
what resembling a hunting-suit. “ Yes, 
we go down once more: this cursed mar- 
riage will take place a month hence.” 
“Monsieur takes this marriage too 
much to heart,” said the Italian — and as 
he spoke he handed the coat, which his 
master put on — “it may never take place. 
A month hence in the country they will 
begin to hunt—to hunt the boar. No 
doubt the party at the chateau will divert 
themselves in this way while the nuptial 
ceremonies are arranged. It is a danger- 
ous sport. Many accidents take place, 
many unfortunate shots — quite uninten- 
tional. Monsieur le Chevalier is a fin- 
ished sportsman. He has a steady hand, 
and asureeye. Cest un fait accompli.” 
The chevalier started: in the large 
glass before him he saw a terrible figure 
dressed as for the chase, but.pale as a 





repletion. He will speak differently 
when he has a lovely woman by his 
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with the palsy. He shuddered, and turned 
away. 


v. 

THE pigueurs sent up word to the 
chateau that a magnificent boar had been 
lodged in a copse at the foot of the forest 
road. An answer was sent down accord- 
ingly that the marquis would drive him 
early in the morning, and that he should 
be turned if possible towards the chateau, 

In the morning, therefore, very early, 
the whole household was astir. The 
ladies were mounted, and, divided into 
parties, cantering down the road and along 
the forest paths to those points where, 
according to the advice of their several 
attendant cavaliers, the hunt would most 
likely be seen to advantage. The mar- 
quis, it was said, had been down at a still 
earlier hour to rouse the boar. Every 
now and then a distant horn sounding 
over the waving autumn forest told that 
the sport had commenced. 

The ladies were gay and delighted, and 
those of the gentlemen who, like Monsieur 
Cacotte, were not much accustomed to 
country life and scenes, shared their. en- 
joyment to the full. And indeed it seemed 
a morning out of fairyland. From every 
branch and spray upon which the leaves, 
tinted with a thousand colors, were trem- 
bling already to their fall, hung sparkling 
festoons of fairy lace, the mysterious 
gossamer web which in a single night 
wreathes a whole forest with a magic cov- 
ering which the first hour of sunlight as 
soon destroys. Yellows, browns, and 
purples formed the background of this 
dazzling network of fairy silver which 
crossed in all directions the forest rides. 

But though the morning was so lovely 
the ladies grew tired of riding up and 
down waiting for the hunt. The horns 
became fainter and more distant, and it 
became evident that the chase had drifted 
to the eastward. 

“Why do you stay here, Monsieur de 
Circassonne?” said Mademoiselle de 
Fronténac, smiling, to a young man, al- 
most a boy, who had with the utmost 
devotion remained by the side of herself 
and a very pretty girl, her companion. 
“Why do you stay here? You are not 
wont to desert the chase. What can 
have happened to the marquis and the 
rest?” 

The boy looked somewhat sheepish, 
and replied to the latter part of the ques- 
tion only. 

“TI fancy that the boar has broken out, 
in spite of the Digueurs, and tlrat the mar- 





quis has failed to turn him. They have 
probably lost him in the forest.” 

“ But is not that very dangerous ?” said 
the pretty girl. “If they do not know 
where the boar is, he may burst out upon 
us at any moment.” 

The boy looked at her as though much 
pleased. 

“ That is quite true,” he said. 
one reason why I stayed.” 

Monsieur de Circassonne was not far 
wrong in his opinion. This is what had 
happened. 

When the marquis arrived at the cover, 
very soon after sunrise, he found that the 
boar, ungraciously refusing to wait his op- 
ponent’s convenience, had broken cover, 
and wounding one of the pigueurs, who 
attempted to turn him, had gone down 
the valley. He was described as an un- 
usually fine animal, and the dogs were 
upon his track. 

The course which the boar had taken 
lay through the thick of the forest. It 
was rugged and uneven, and he could 
only be pursued on foot. After some 
distance had been traversed, the scent 
was suddenly crossed by a large sow, 
who, as frequently happened, apparently 
with the express purpose of diverting the 
pursuit from her companion, crossed im- 
mediately in front of the dogs and went 
crashing down through the coppice to the 
right. Most of the hounds followed her, 
and the pigueurs, with few exceptions, 
followed the dogs. The marquis, how- 
ever, succeeded in calling off some of the 
oldest hounds, and accompanied by two 
or three pigueurs, followed the original 
chase. Some distance farther on, how- 
ever, the boar had taken to the water, 
and the scent was lost. At the same time 
the horns sounding in the valley to the 
right, showed that the deserters had come 
up with their quarry, and distracted the 
attention of both Pigueurs and dogs. 
The former were of opinion that the boar 
had simply crossed the river, and taking 
the dogs across they made a cast on the 
opposite bank, where the dogs ran back- 
wards and forwards baying disconsolate- 
ly. The marquis, however, believing that 
the boar had followed the course of the 
stream for at least some distance, kept 
on the left bank, and forcing his way 
round one or two craggy points, found at 
last the spot where the boar, apparently 
but a few moments before, had scrambled 
up the bank. He sounded his horn, but 
either from the baying of the dogs, or the 
noise and excitement in the valley below, 
he was disregarded, and pushing aside 
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the branches before him, the marquis 
found himself at the foot of a ravine down 
which a mountain torrent was rushing to 
join the river below. The bed of the 
ravine was composed of turf overstrewn 
with craggy rock, and on either side rug- 
ged cliffs, out of the fissures of which 
lofty oaks and chestnuts had grown for 
centuries, towered up towards the sky. 

The marquis waited for a moment, but 
hearing no reply to his horn, he entered 
the ravine alone. 

As he did so, the strange shapes which 
the banging roots and branches of the 
trees assumed might seem to beckon and 
warn him back; but, on the other hand, 
a thousand happy and pleasing objects 
spoke of life and joy. The sun shone 
brilliantly through the trembling leaves, 
birds of many colors flitted from spray 
to spray, butterflies and bright insects 
crossed the fretted work of light and 
shade. The chase was evidently before 
him — why should he turn back ? 

Some fifty yards up the valley the rocks 
retreated on either side, leaving a wide 
and open grassy space, down which the 
torrent was rushing and over which frag- 
ments of basaltic rock, split from the 
wooded cliffs above, were strewn. At 
the summit of this grassy slope, standing 
beneath a bare escarpment of basalt, the 
marquis saw the boar. 

Its sides and legs were stained with 
mud and soil, but the chase had been very 
short, and the animal seemed to have 
turned to bay more out of curiosity and 
interest than from terror or exhaustion. 
It stood sniffing the air and panting with 
excitement, its hair bristling with anger, 
its white and polished tusks shining in 
the sun. 

When the marquis saw this superb 
creature standing above him on the turf, 
a glow of healthy and genuine pleasure 
passed over his face. He swung his horn 
round far out of reach behind his back, 
and drew his long and jewelled knife. 
The boar and he would try this issue 
alone. 

For some seconds they stood facing 
each other. Then the posture of the 
marquis changed inexplicably. He rose 
to his full height, his gaze was fixed as if 
by fascination upon a long range of low 
rocks above him to the left, and an ex- 
pression of surprise, which did not 
amount to anxiety even, came into his 
face. Then he dropped his knife, threw 
his arms up suddenly over his head, and 
falling backwards, rolled once over and 
lay motionless upon the uneven turf in an 


uneasy posture, his head lower than the 
limbs. A puff of white smoke rose from 
the rocks above, and the reverberating 
echo of a hunting-piece struck the rocks 
and went on sounding alternately from 
side to side down the valley. 

The boar, startled at the shot, and, 
still more, probably, by the sudden fall of 
his adversary, crept into the thicket, and, 
while a man might count sixty, an awful 
silence fell upon hill, and rock, and wood. 
The myriad happy creatures that filled 
the air with murmur and with life, became 
invisible and silent, and even the rushing 
torrent ceased to sound. Then a terrible 
figure, habited in the costume of the 
chase, but trembling in every limb as 
with a palsy, rose from behind the rocks 
upon the left. With tottering and uneven 
steps, it staggered down the grassy slope, 
and stood beside the fallen man. The 
marquis opened his eyes, and when he 
saw this figure he tried to raise himself 
from the uneasy posture in which he had 
failen. When he found it was impossible, 
a smile of indescribably serene courtesy 
formed itself gradually upon his face. 

“Ah, chevalier,” he said, speaking 
slowly, and at intervals, “that was 
scarcely fair! Make my regrets to the 
marquise. Monsieur Cacotte — will speak 
to you — about — my — will.” 

Then, the smile fading from the lips, 
his head fell back into the uneasy posture 
in which it had lain, and the Marquis 
Jeanne Hyacinth de St. Palaye rested in 
peace upon the blood-stained grass. 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ZESTHETIC POETRY: 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


In December last, the president of the 
Royal Academy delivered an interesting 
lecture to the students of the Academy, in 
which he addressed himself to the ques- 
tion, What is the proper end and aim of 
art, and in what relation does art stand to 
morals and religion? In answering these 
questions, Sir Frederick Leighton set 
himself vigorously to combat the didactic 
theory of art — that which maintains that 
the first duty of ali artistic production is to 
inculcate a moral lesson or a Christian 
truth, and that the worth and dignity of a 
work of art is to be measured by the de- 
gree in which it performs this duty. Yet, 





while entirely repudiating this view, he 
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strongly maintained that the moral force 
or weakness of the artist’s character 
would reveal itself in his work — that the 
ethos of the artist tinges every work of his 
hand, and moulds it silently, but with the 
certainty of fate. 

With regard to the didactic theory of 
art, he showed very clearly that it did not 
hold in the case of Spanish painting, espe- 
cially in that of its greatest master, Ve- 
lasquez; neither did it square with all the 
facts regarding either the Italian or the 
Flemish school of painters. But in argu- 
ing the whole question, Sir Frederick 
Leighton narrows the issue to the direct 
inculcation of some moral truth, and by so 
narrowing it has no difficulty in over- 
throwing the didactic theory. For the 
purpose of inculcating moral precepts, 
teaching definite truths to the understand- 
ing, the simplest spoken homily, if sin- 
cere in spirit and lofty in tone, is more 
effective, as he tells us, than all the cre- 
ations of all the most pious painters and 
sculptors, from Giotto to Michael An- 
gelo. This is true. But itis one thing 
to disprove the didactic theory — quite 
another to invalidate the moral signifi- 
cance of art. There are many avenues 
by which the soul can be reached, stirred, 
and elevated besides the understanding. 
Do not indirect and quite inarticulate in- 
fluences often melt into us more power- 
fully, do us more good, than the clearest, 
most forcible appeals to the intellect? 
Who has not felt if, after listening to the 
best spoken discourse, he has wandered 
forth alone into the fields, that there was 
something in the silent face of nature 
which sank more into him, more soothed 
and reconciled his whole inner being, than 
any words of man? The same is the 
effect of the finest music, though no one 
could express in language what it con- 
veys. 

Sir Frederick’s own view is that the 
function of art is to speak to the emotional 
sense — to awaken the emotions through- 
out their whole range up to the highest in 
the scale. If so, he would, no doubt, 
allow that the highest emotions are those 
which are born in the highest regions of 
man’s nature, which connect themselves 
with the greatest ideas of the intellect, 
the deepest ethical truths, and the no- 
blest spiritual faiths. Art, if it is high 
art, cannot stop with the exhibition of 
color, or form, or sound, however exqui- 
site. These sensible media it employs, 
not for their own sakes, not to produce 
merely pleasant sensations, or to convey 
clear-cut conceptions, but the artist so 





touches these that through them he may 
set vibrating fine spiritual echoes, and 
prolong them endlessly “through the 
sounding corridors of the soul.” And in 
proportion to the mass, the variety, the 
complexity, and the elevation of these 
emotional echoes which he awakens, is 
the dignity and excellence of his work. 
This is a very different thing from saying 
that art must directly inculcate ethical 
truth. The mind which is in the didactic 
attitude, which sets instruction of any 
kind before it as its purpose, is by that 
very act cut off from the true sources of 
inspiration. By all means let art be free 
to range over the whole expanse of na- 
ture and of human life, and to express, as 
far as it can, a//the emotions which these 
awaken in men. We must not limit its 
province to the ethical or the religious 
region — much less must it impose on 
itself a didactic aim, or confine itself to 
this. Indeed, the idea of imposing on it 
any aim beyond that of expressing the 
delight it has in the objects it loves, and 
the thrilling emotions which spring from 
the contemplation of these, is alien to the 
very nature of poetic or artistic inspira- 
tion. It is the characteristic of genius 
that it is unconscious alike of its meth- 
ods and its aims. It cannot tell how it 
produces its results, or why. It is some- 
thing more than a merely natural power, 
this which we call inspiration. It pro- 
ceeds by a path we cannot trace, works in 
a way inexplicable by the understanding. 
This is so; therefore let genius work as 
it lists, untrammelled by didactic purpose. 
And yet, if we can suppose two men of 
equal genius, of equal artistic power, one 
of whom dwells by instinct and habitually 
on the higher moral and spiritual levels, 
while the other is conversant only with 
things earthly and mundane —can any 
one doubt whose hand of the two would 
mould the finest creations? Genius, 
whether pictorial or poetic, achieves the 
noblest results, when it is led, not of set 
purpose, but by unconscious sympathy, to 
live in the highest regions of being, and 
to express the emotions which are native 
there. And the art of such a one will be, 
in the truest sense, moral and religious, 
though it never dreamt of inculcating any- 
thing. It will be so in the best way, that 
is, by instinct and unawares. So, then, 
we conclude, that while it is true that art 
is the vehicle to express a// emotions, it 
is at the same time true, as has been said, 
that “it has always found itself at its best 
when its instinct has led it to express the 
higher religious and moral emotions.” 
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As a friend lately well expressed it, “ Our 
sense of beauty is so allied and akin to 
our moral sense that whenever mere 
beauty is aimed at in a work of art, we 
feel a deficiency. The beauty is ten times 
as lovely if there is a soul of moral purity 
seen through it by the eye that seeks the 
inward beyond the outward.” It comes, 
then, to this, that if we would reach the 
highest beauty, we must forget beauty 
and ascend beyond it. One instance more 
of a well-known law of ethics, that it is not 
always true “ that to get a thing you must 
aim at it. There are some things which 
can only be gained by renouncing them.” 
And the highest beauty is one of these. 
Or to adapt words from Cardinal New- 
man: “The highest beauty and moral 
goodness are inseparably connected, but 
they who cultivate the goodness for the 
beauty’s sake are artistic, not moral, and 
will never reach the beauty, because they 
can never really love the goodness.” For 
the apprehension of the highest beauty, 
there is needed not merely a fine sensi- 
bility and a cultivated taste. The sense 
of it does not come merely from the 
intellect, or from the zsthetic faculties, 
as they are called—something more is 
needed, even a heart, pure and right. 

Mr. Ruskin has told us that if the sense 
of beauty begins with pleasure at the 
sight of an object, it does not stop there, 
but includes joy in and love of the object, 
then a perception of kindness in a supe- 
rior intelligence — finally thankfulness 
and reverence towards that intelligence. 
To borrow words of the lately departed 
Dr. John Brown, “ All beauty of thought, 
passion, affection, form, sound, color, and 
touch, whatever stirs our mortal and im- 
mortal frame, not only comes from, but is 
centred in God, in his unspeakable per- 
fections. This we believe to be not only 
morally, but, in its widest sense, philo- 
sophically true, as the white light rays 
itself out into the prismatic colors, mak- 
ing our world what it is —as if all that 
we behold were the spectrum of the un- 
seen Eternal.” 

This, the moral theory of beauty, Mr. 
Ruskin has unfolded throughout his 
works, and especially in the second vol- 
ume of his “ Modern Painters;” and he 
deserves our gratitude for the strong wit- 
ness he has borne to the doctrine, that 
all sublimity and all beauty is an adum- 
bration of the unseen character of the 
Eternal One. 

I am well aware that there are other 
theories of beauty than this, which meas- 
ure it by quite other standards. There 


are those who hold that beauty should be 
sought for its only sake, quite apart from 
any moral meaning it may be alleged to 
have. They proclaim loudly what is 
called the moral indifference of art, and 
that to try to connect it with moral ideas 
or spiritual reality is to narrow and sec- 
tarianize it. They deprecate entirely in 
their idea of beauty any transcendental 
reference, and say that it has certain 
occult qualities of its own, which may be 
known and appreciated only by a refined 
nature and a cultivated taste. Such per- 
sons, one soon perceives, mean primarily 
by beauty, sensuous beauty, grace of form 
and outline, richness or delicacy of color. 
Painting, as the highest of those arts 
which deal with sensuous beauty, they 
take especially under their wing, and not 
painting only but all the arts which min- 
ister to the adornment of outward life. 
But such a pursuit of beauty, genuine 
though it may be at first, because it has 
no root in the deeper, more universal side 
of human nature, swiftly degenerates into 
a mere fashion. What is new, rare, or 
antique, or out of the way, gets valued 
because it is so, not from any spiritual 
meaning or intrinsic worth it possesses. 
A surprise, a new sensation comes to be 
the one thing desired. Hence comes 
affectation, and artificial, as opposed to 
natural and healthy sentiment. Manner- 
ism, modishness, exclusiveness, the spirit 
of coterie, are the accompaniments of this 
mental habit, which craves for beauty, 
divorced from truth of life, without any 
really human and ethical root. 

What this spirit is producing in the 
region of art it is not for me to say — 
many of my readers know this for them- 
selves. Do not its results meet us at this 
moment in all our galleries? It more 
concerns me here to note how a kindred 
spirit reveals itself in our poetry and criti- 
cism. In these, too, there has been for 
some time apparent a tendency — perhaps 
born of the artistic tendency, certainly 
closely allied to it—to make much of 
sensuous beauty, apart from any inward 
meaning it conveys. We have a poetry 
in which beauty of form and outline, 
gracefulness of attitude, richness of color- 
ing are attempted to be portrayed in the 
most elaborate, sometimes affected, dic- 
tion, and with the most high-wrought and 
luscious melody of words. In the pursuit 
of this sensuous beauty men have gone 
back, as they supposed, to the Greeks, 
whom they fancied to be the great mas- 
ters of it. But they have forgotten that 








in the best and greatest of the Greeks — 
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in Homer, Pindar, A2schylus, and Sopho- 
cles — color and grace of attitude are 
rigorously subordinated to the exhibition 
of great human qualities, or of moral 
truths. Indeed this worship of sensuous 
beauty, for its own sake, is not the growth 
of a vigorous age, strong in manhood, but 
is the mark of a late and decadent civil- 
ization. To appeal to the imagination 
chiefly through the eye, divorced from 
high thought, tends very surely to degrade 
the imagination .and to lower the soul. 
The boundary line between the sensuous 
and the sensual may not in theory be 
easily defined, but in practice it is easily 
crossed, and there are not a few instances 
in modern literature in which it has been 
crossed very decidedly. If when the eye 
discerns beauty, the beauty does not be- 
come the index of something higher than 
itself, if to the soul it is not a step by 
which it springs upward, very speedily it 
becomes a snare to lure it downward. 
The senses of sight and smell, gorgeous 
color, and richness of perfume, these min- 
ister most readily to sensuous delight, and 
these are the sensations which sensuous 
poets most affect. The ear is a more 
spiritual sense, and so we find the spirit- 
ual poet making sound, not sight, ally 
itself to the finest beauty. 


She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


But the poet who is chief favorite with 
all the modern beauty-worshippers is 


Keats. In his earliest poem, “ Endym- 
ion,” there is little else but a revelling 
in sensuous delights ; but, before his brief 
life closed, he had begun, as Mr. Arnold 
has lately well shown, to feel his way up- 
ward, to apprehend a severer, more spirit- 
ual beauty. Had he lived he would prob- 
ably have risen from sensuous impres- 
sions to the moral meanings of things. 
As it is, the works he has left exemplify 
the first part of his famous line “ Beauty 
is Truth.” The second part “ Truth is 
Beauty,” he had not yet attained to show. 
Keats has had many followers among re- 
cent poets, but they have mostly seized 
on his lower phase and exaggerated it, 
and have not risen to the height towards 
which he himself was latterly tending. 
If Keats is their prime favorite, there are 
others of our poets whom this school 
have, in an exclusive sort of way, appro- 
priated as their own possession. Shelley, 
Coleridge, and Blake are high in the ad- 


they dared. 
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miration of the abler men of the school, 
while their second-rate followers affect to 
despise Wordsworth as a tiresome proser, 
Byron and Scott as shocking Philistines ; 
even Shakespeare they would taboo, if 
Such are the vagaries of 
some, but it would not be fair to credit 
the stronger heads of any school with the 
absurdities of its weaker brethren. 

One of the latest and greatest of the 
school of Keats, if we may venture so to 
tabulate him, has but recently passed 
from amongst us. This sudden and JJa- 
mented loss has probably made many 
look into the poetry of Dante Rossetti, 
who before had been strangers to it. 
There exists, I believe, a circle of inti- 
mate friends, who have long known his 
powers, and admired the fruits of them, 
and the views of these admirers are to be 
met with, at times, in contemporary liter- 
ature. It may perhaps be worth while for 
one of the uninitiated to give the impres- 
sions this poetry has made on him, com- 
ing to it recently with a fresh eye and an 
unprejudiced mind. 

Mr. Rossetti’s poetry is contained in 
two volumes, one published in 1370, the 
other in 1881. To begin with the first 
volume, you cannot open it without being 
struck by the marked individuality of 
manner, and also by the signs of poetic 
power which meet you on the surface. 
When you have entered a little farther 
into the precinct, you become aware that 
you have passed into an atmosphere 
which is strange, and certainly not brac- 
ing — the fragrances that cross your path 
are those of musk and incense rather than 
of heather or mountain thyme. It takes 
an effort to get into the mood which shall 
appreciate this poetry — you require to 
get acclimatized to the atmosphere that 
surrounds you. And, as you proceed, you 
meet with things which make you doubt 
whether you would much desire the accli- 
matization. At the same time you are 
aware of the presence of genuine poetic 
power, even though you may be far from 
admiring some of its manifestations. 

It would have been much more grateful 
to me, if of a man of genius, both a 
painter and a poet, so lately departed, one 
who by his works and character attracted 
to himself many admiring friends, I could 
have spoken only that to which I could 
expect them to respond. But as Dante 
Rossetti’s poetry has probably already 
influenced the tone of our poetic litera- 
ture, and may still further influence it, I 
feel bound to say what seems to me the 
truth regarding it, while I at the same 
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time endeavor to do so with consideration 
for the feelings of others. It must be 
remembered, all that is here said now is 
the impression made on the writer by the 
study of these two volumes, which con- 
tain all he knows of their author. 

I shall first notice what seem to be the 
weaknesses and faults of this poetry, then 
pass to the more pleasing duty of trying 
to show some of the beauties it contains. 

As to the manner or style, the first 
thing that strikes one is that many of 
these poems take, as has been said, a 
great deal of reading. And even when 
you have given this, and gone over them 
many times, there are not a few, for 
which one would not like to be made re- 
sponsible to furnish the explanation. 1 
know not whether these particular poems 
will ever be thought worthy of the atten- 
tion of those societies which meet nowa- 
days for the purpose of illustrating poets 
who are obscure, but are believed to be 
oracular. There are various kinds of ob- 
scurity in poets, and various causes for it. 
In the case of Rossetti it would seem to 
come from too much after-thought and 
ever-elaboration. If the poems had been 


struck off under the first access of emo- 
tion, and been fully pervaded by it, one 


cannot think that we should ever have 
had many of the subtleties and out-of-the- 
way thoughts and over-driven metaphors, 
which darken the meaning of many of the 
poems. But if after the emotion has 
cooled down, ingenuity, no longer sup- 
ported by the inspiring heat, went to work 
upon the subject, then would appear just 
such far-fetched thoughts, passing into 
conceits, such linked subtleties long drawn 
out, as we here too often meet with. 
Hence it is that few of the poems arrest 
you and carry you along with a spontane- 
ous interest. They require rather a set 
purpose to study them, an effort to get at 
their meaning. The art, in short, is 
stronger than the inspiration. No doubt 
when you have pierced the cloud of re- 
dundant imagery and the encrustation of 
elaborate diction, you do find that the 
poet has “rescued some inward and deli- 
cate moods” from the border-land of 
“inarticulate meditation.” Yet even for 
these evanescent moods, which can only 
be .hinted at, not expressed, the pure 
style, which is simple, transparent, un- 
loaded with ornament, is, we believe, the 
fittest vehicle. 

We regret to see so much of whatever 
poetic feeling is amongst us, overlaid 
nowadays with this artificial diction, this 
cloying ornamentation, Whenever a 
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stronger, manlier inspiration shall come 
and breathe on poetic hearts, it will, we 
believe, scatter before it the unhealthy 
sentiment which now prevails, the over- 
wrought imagery, dainty sweet, which is 
its accompaniment. 

As to the substance of the first volume, 
the tone of sentiment which certainly pre- 
dominates is the erotic. So we call it, 
for it has little in common with the pure 
and noble devotion which the best of our 
older poets have immortalized. This 
amatory or erotic sentiment is unpleasant 
in the poem called “ Eden Bower, or Lil- 
ith ;” it is revolting in the ballad of * Troy 
Town.” But the taint of fleshliness 
which runs through too many of the other 
poems reaches its climax in some of the 
twenty-eight sonnets, entitled, “The 
House of Life.” These sonnets not only 
express, but brood over, thoughts and im- 
aginations which should not be expressed, 
or even dwelt on in secret thought. Not 
all the subtle association or elaboration of 
words, nor dainty imagery in which they 
are dressed, can hide or remove the in- 
trinsic earthliness that lies at the heart of 
them. One cannot imagine why — one 
cannot but regret that — they should even 
have been composed by a man of so much 
genius. What would become of our En- 
glish homes if an atmosphere like this 
were allowed to pervade them? It was 
in no such atmosphere that the noble 
manhood and pure womanhood of the 
England of past time were reared. From 
such an atmosphere minds used to the 
noble love that Scott depicted, imagina- 
tions fed by the portraits of Desdemona, 
Portia, Cordelia, instinctively turn away. 
Rossetti is said to have formed himself 
mainly on Shakespeare. If so, it is the 
young and voluptuous Shakespeare of 
“Lucrece” and “Venus and Adonis” 
which these sonnets recall, not the Shake- 
speare of the great tragedies, or of “ Cym- 
beline ” and “ The Tempest.” 

It has been said that these sonnets con- 
tain an allegory. If so, the allegory is 
well concealed —the unpleasant images 
are plain and patent. Again, we know 
the nonsense that is talked about poetry 
of this kind being the natural recoil from 
asceticism and Puritanism. Weare aware 
of the talk of certain cliques about the 
soul being not more than the body. But 
poetry like these first twenty-eight son- 
nets, instead of making the body sacred, 
degrades both body and soul alike. It 
has taken eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity to make practical among men the 
true idea of purity. And are we now, 
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under the guidance of a morbid and un- 
manly art and poetry, to return to that 
from which the best pagan poets, Virgil, 
#Eschylus, Sophocles, would have re- 
coiled? The laws of ‘modesty have been 
well ascertained, and are as truly natural, 
as deeply rooted in the best part of hu- 
man nature, as is the law of truthfulness. 
It is an evil sign that there exists in so 
many quarters a disposition to rebel 


against these laws. Unless the moral; 


plague can be stayed, and the higher lit- 
erature kept clear of it, it is a sure pre- 
lude of moral decadence in a nation. 
Having said so much against a tendency, 
which we deeply regret to have found in 
a poet in many ways so gifted, we gladly 
turn to the more pleasing aspects of his 
genius. 

The poems fall into three forms: Ist, 


ballads, archaic in form, quaint in thought |. 


and expression, all more or less touched 
with glamourie and trenching on the su- 
pernatural. 2nd,sonnets, some such as I 
have spoken of, others expressing natural 
feeling and sentiment in fitting language. 
3rd, songs and lyrics, of very diverse 
quality, some of very condensed passion, 
others fantastic and subtilized till they 
have become remote from reality. 

The first poem of the first volume, the 
ballad of “ The Blessed Damozel,” said 
to have been written when the author was 
only nineteen, contains at the outset an 
example of the author’s strength and his 
weakness — the power of bodying forth 
strange and out-of-the-way situations, and 
the tendency to do this in a guise and 
diction so quaint that it verges towards 
the affected. The whole attitude and 
scenery of this poem are eminently picto- 
rial, and the subject must, we should 
think, have engaged the author’s pencil 
as well as his pen. 

There is one other ballad in this vol- 
ume —that of “Sister Helen’ — which, 
after “The Blessed Damozel,” stands 
quite alone in its power and pathos. The 
Story is that of a girl who has been for- 
saken, and then, in order to revenge her- 
self on her false lover, calls in the aid of 
an old superstitious rite, and melts the 
waxen image of him for three days before 
a slow fire. She does this knowing that 
the result of it must be the loss of his 
soul and of her own. The tale is told, in 
a strikingly suggestive way, in a dialogue 
between sister Helen and her little broth- 
er, who sees the charm working on the 
body and soul of the lost man, and reports 


- what he sees tohis sister. She replies in 


few, terse words, in which weird phan- 





tasy, rooted revenge, and terrible pathos 
meet: — 


Ah! what white thing at the door has crossed, 
Sister Helen ? 

Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost ? 

A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little Brother ! 


In another mood is the touching poem, 
named “ The Portrait,” on the picturejof 
a lady who is loved and gone : — 


This is her picture as she was ; 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone, 
I gaze until she seems to stir, — 
Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart — 
And yet the earth is over her. 
Yes, this, of all love’s perfect prize, 
Remains ; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone, — 
Save what is secret and unknown ; 
Below the earth, above the skies. 


“A Last Confession ” is a narrative in 
blank verse, very powerfully told. It is 
the story of a Lombard refugee in hiding 
from the Austrians, who-reared a little 
orphan girl — her parents had died in the 
famine, or fled elsewhere — up to woman- 
hood; he grew to love her and she him. 
Butin time she became estranged — loved 
some one else — and he stabbed her, and 
years after he confesses the whole story 
to a priest. The poem is more direct, 
full of strength, and less artificial than 
most of these poems. One could wish 
that the author had oftener wrought after 
this fashion. The subject is no doubt a 
painful one, as are most of the subjects 
in the first volume. For it seems to be 
characteristic of the school to which Ros- 
setti belongs that calm joy seems gone 
from their world. Either the brief rap- 
ture of the most high-strung, passionate 
emotion, or the long languor, exhaustion, 
despair, which come as the sequel. But 
the painfulness of the “* Last Confession ” 
is relieved by touches of rare beauty, as: 


Life all past 
Is like the sky when the sun sets in it, 
Clearest when farthest off. 


Or this description of the heroine: — 


As the branch sustains 
The ome of the year’s pride, her high neck 
ore 
Her face, made wonderful by night and day. 
Her great eyes, 
That sometimes turned half dizzily beneath 
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The passionate lids, as faint, when she would 
speak, 

Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, 

Which, under the dark lashes evermore 

Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low 

Between the water and the willow-leaves, 

And the shade quivers till he wins the light. 


These seem to be the best poems in the 
first volume, with the exception of one 
called “ Jenny,” on which I do not care 
to dwell now, and some of the sonnets 
and songs to be noticed presently. 

The volume published last year contains 
three new ballads, two of them long and 
very elaborate, and all more powerful 
than the ballads in the earlier volume, 
except perhaps “ Sister Helen.” “Rose 
Mary,” the first, is the most studied and 
elaborately wrought of all the author's 
ballads. The story is laid in the mediz- 
val time, and turns upon the magic power 
which resides in a beryl stone. Rose 
Mary’s lover, Sir James Heronhaye, is 
about to ride to a shrift at Holycleugh, 
and her mother has heard that an ambush 
lies in wait for him by the way. But 
there are two roads, either of which he 
can take. And as the beryl stone has 
the power to show to a pure maiden what- 
ever she would wish to see, her mother 
calls Rose Mary to look into the magic 
stone, and see by which of the two ways 
it would be safe for Sir James to go. But 
Rose Mary is not now what her mother 
takes her to be. By her sin the good an- 
gel has been driven out of the beryl] stone, 
and evil spirits have taken possession of 
it. She reads the stone amiss. By her 
advice the knight takes the wrong road, 
is waylaid by his mortal foe, the warden 
of Holycleugh, and foully slain. The 
mother discovers her daughter’s secret, 
tells her that her lover has perished on 
the road by which she bade him ride. 
The knight’s body is borne back to the 
castle, but under his mail the mother finds 
love-tokens, which prove that he had 
plighted his troth to the warden’s sister 
of Holycleugh, and that when he went to 
the shrift he was going to meet her. 
Rose Mary, when she knew the truth, lay 
long in a swoon, but when she awoke, she 
ascends to a secret chapel, where the 
beryl stone lay on the altar. With her 
father’s sword she cleaves the stone in 
twain, and so drives out the evil spirits 
which had come into it and deceived her, 
and brings back the good angel who had 
been driven forth by her sin. As she 
dies, the angel receives her, assures her 
of forgiveness, and of a place in Blessed 
Mary’s rose-bower. The ballad is an ex- 





cellent example of the elaborately wrought 
and highly ornamented kind. It has many 
merits; but one it has not — simplicity 
and directness, which we take to be the 
chief characteristics of the real old bal- 
lad. Each feeling Rose Mary has, each 
situation, is over-described; and the pa- 
thos of the whole is smothered beneath a 
cloud of imagery. For instance, at the 
beginning of the third part, when Rose 
Mary wakes from her swoon, her sensa- 
tions are described in nine stanzas, in 
which heaven and earth, and air and sea, 
and the nether world, are ransacked to 
supply illustrative images. This kind of 
thing, however well done, palls at last, 
and by the multitude of details destroys 
the total impression. The beryl songs 
interlaid in the ballad do not help forward 
the action at all, and seem forced and 
artificial. Indeed, it would be improved 
by their omission. The same may be 
said of most of the refrains with which 
the other ballads are interlaid. 

If we would see how a ballad of elabo- 
rate workmanship looks by the side of 
one in the simple, direct style, we may 
compare “ Rose Mary ” with Scott’s “ Eve 
of St. John.” Both deal with tales of 
lawless love, both draw largely on the 
supernatural element: which of the two 
is the most effective — which leaves the 
deepest total impression? I, for my part, 
cannot doubt. For real impressiveness 
the pure style rather than the elaborately 
ornamental is surely the most suitable 
and effective. It is refreshing to pass 
from ballads whose scene is laid in an 
unreal and fantastic world, to two which 
deal with actual historic events. The 
first of these is entitled “The White 
Ship,” in which the butcher of Rouen, 
the only survivor, relates the shipwreck 
and the loss of the son of Henry I. of 
England. The narrative is told with as 
much force and directness as could be 
desired, without circumlocution, and with- 
out those strained similes and images 
which disfigure “ Rose Mary” and oth- 
ers. But best of all Rossetti’s ballads, 
and probably his greatest poem, is “ The 
King’s Tragedy,” founded on the murder 
of James I. of Scotland at midnight in 
the Charter-house of Perth. Here we 
see how much the poet’s genius is en- 
hanced, when he chooses a subject not 
from fantasy or dreamland, but from his- 
toric events, “supplementing,” as has 
been said, “his mortal weakness by the 
strength of an immortal subject.” James 
I. was the greatest king, except Robert 
Bruce, who ever reigned over Scotland 
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A poet, a musician, a warrior, a states- 
man, he was the most accomplished sov- 
ereign, perhaps the most accomplished 
man, in Europe in his day. On his re- 
turn to Scotland from his English captiv- 
ity, he had set himself to reduce his dis- 
tracted kingdom to law and order, and to 
curb the proud and turbulent barons who 
had for long lorded the land uncontrolled. 
He and his queen, Lady Jane Beaufort, 
whom he had wooed during his captivity 
at Windsor — his first sight of whom he 
had described so gracefully in his poem 
of “ The King’s Quhair ” — they two had 
journeyed to Perth to pass their Christ- 
mastide in the monastery of the Black 
Friars there. During their stay, some 
nobles in the wild north, who had suf- 
fered by the king’s vigorous rule, con- 
spired together to take his life as he lived 
securely in the Charter-house. The tale 
is told by Catharine Douglas, the noble 
lady who thrust her arm into the empty 
staple in the attempt to bar out the king’s 
murderers, and received from that the 
name of “ Kate Barlass.” 

She tells how on their journey towards 
Perth, when they reached “the Scottish 
Sea,” that is the Forth, and were about 
to cross it, at the Queen’s Ferry, an 
ancient beldame appeared, and warned 
the king not to cross the water, for if he 
did, he would meet his doom. The king 
heard her, and replied, that if it had 
come — 


The day when I must die, 

That day by water or fire or air, 

My feet shall fall in the destined snare, 
Wherever my road may lie. 


He crossed the Forth, and rode on with 
his queen by his side to Perth. Nearly 
two months were passed in the Charter- 
house, when on a stormy night in Febru- 
ary, while the wind is loud without, the 
king and queen within revert to the day 
they first met at Windsor, and to the 
scene described in “ The King’s Quhair.” 

As they are in the midst of their loving 
talk, 


Beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 


And the King reared straight, but the Queen 
fell back, 
As for bitter dule to dree, 
And all of us knew the woman’s voice, 
Who spoke by the Scottish Sea. 


“O King,” she cried, “in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate ; 

And yet my voice must rise to thine ears 
But alas! it comes too late! 





“Last night at midwatch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 
O King, in a dead light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


** And in full season, as erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth ; 
And the shroud had risen above thy neck, 
And covered thine eyes and mouth, 


“ And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there ; 

And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays-crowned its hair, 


“Since then I journeyed fast and fain, 
In very despite of Fate, 

Lest Hope might still be found in God’s will, 
But they drove me from thy gate. 


“ For every man on God’s ground, O King, 
His death grows up from his birth, 

In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 

And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 
O’er the Charter-house of Perth.” 


The voice had hardly ceased when the 
king and the queen and their attendants 
heard “the tread of the coming doom,” 
and the clang of the arms of Graham and 
his three hundred men. Then follows the 
well-known scene, Catharine Douglas 
rushing to the door and thrusting her 
arm through the staples, to supply the 
place of the bars which had been re- 
moved — 


Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The staple I made it pass ; 
Alack ! it was flesh and bone —no more! 
’Twas Catharine Douglas sprang to the door, 
But I fell back Kate Barlass ; 


the king, raising a plank, and plunging 
down into a vault—the room thronged 
with armed men, who, not finding him 
they sought, depart to search elsewhere, 
then return, guided by one who knew the 
chamber well to the hiding-place, in which, 
after the naked unarmed king had fought 
manfully, ke is overpowered and slain. 

All this is told directly and simply, but 
at somewhat too great length, and in too 
circumstantial detail. The whole ballad 
would have been more effective, if more 
condensed. But with whatever defects, 
it stands a noble rendering of a famous 
historic scene— a poem more likely to 
survive, I believe, than any other of the 
long ones in these two volumes. 

Mr. Rossetti was evidently devoted to 
the sonnet as the form in which he could 
best express his favorite thoughts and 
sentiments. This was natural in one 
who had begun his poetic career by trans- 
lating many sonnets from the early I tal- 
ian poets, and of whom we are told that 
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his earliest and latest model, in all con- 
densed utterance, whether of sonnet or 
song, was Shakespeare. For the obscu- 
rity of meaning which meets us in most 
of Rossetti’s sonnets, the example of 
Shakespeare might perhaps be pleaded. 
But it should be remembered that those 
sonnets of Shakespeare, which take the 
heart and dwell on the memory, are not 
‘obscure, but transparent, oe that we 
know not how much of the difficulty of 
those which we find obscure, may be due 
to our ignorance of the subject he was 
writing of, and to the euphuistic contagion 
of his time, which even Shakespeare did 
not escape. We regret to see that Mr. 
Rossetti’s second volume should have re- 
produced from the first volume most of 
the unpleasant sonnets we have already 
complained of. Some of the most offen- 
sive indeed have been omitted, but some 
in the same vein have been added. The 
more these are veiled in obscurity the 
better. But there are other sonnets that 
breathe a different sentiment, whose mean- 
ing we would gladly have been able to 
read plainly. Yet in most of these the 
sense is so buried beneath a load of arti- 
ficial diction and labored metaphor, that 
we believe few but special admirers will 
take the trouble to unearth their meaning. 
Wordsworth had thoughts to convey at 
least as deep as any Rossetti was a mas- 
ter of ; yet we doubt if even Wordsworth’s 
obscurest sonnet is not transparent com- 
pared with even the average of Rossetti’s. 
We all know the maxim of Horace, — 
Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi ; 
and Shelley’s saying of poets, that 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Here is a way into which Rossetti beats 
out that truth in his sonnet called “The 
Song-Throe : ” — 


By thine own tears thy song must tears beget, 

O singer! magic mirror hast thou none 

Except thy manifest heart ; and save thine own 

Anguish and ardor, else no amulet. 

Cisterned in Pride, verse is the feathery jet 

Of soulless air-flung fountains ; nay, more dry 

Than the — Sea for throats that thirst and 
sigh, 

That oles o’er which no singer’s lids grew 
wet. 


The Song-God—He the Sun-God—is no 
slave 

Of thine: thy Hunter he, who for thy soul 

Fledges his shaft ; to no august control 

Of thy skill’d hand his quivered store he gave : 

But if thy lips’ loud cry leaps to his smart, 

The — recoil shall pierce thy brother’s 

eart. 





This is the kind of thing we complain of 
— this elaborate un-simplicity. 

As one reads them one is reminded of 
a passage from Milton’s second book on 
“Church Government” (quoted by the 
late Dr. John Brown, when speaking of 
Bailey’s “‘ Festus”): “The wily subtle- 
ties and influxes of man’s thoughts from 
within” (which is the haunt and main 
region of Rossetti) “ may be painted out, 
and described with a solid and treatable 
smoothness.” Would that all our inward 
and analyzing poets nowadays would paint 
out and describe after this manner! 

Here are a few samples of his work, 
where it leaves the shade, and comes out 
into open day. Inasonnet entitled “ The 
Hill Summit,” having told how he has 
loitered on the hillside all day, and only 
reached the top at sunset, he concludes 
thus: — 


And now that I have climbed and won this 
height, 

I must tread downward through the sloping 
shade, 

And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 
Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed, 
And see the gold air and the silver fade, 

And the last bird fly into the last light. 


There is a sonnet on “Lost Days,” 
which has a serious, practically earnest 
spirit, the more impressive that this tone 
is not very frequent in these poems. 
Equally impressive are six fine lines 
which conclude a sonnet on “ Inclusive- 
ness.” 

One also called “The Monochordon ” 
has often been alluded to. It hints with 
great power what is so undefinable, the 
inarticulate yet absorbing emotions so 
multitudinous, yet so opposite, which are 
awakened by the finest music. This is 
the conclusion : — 


Oh, what is this that knows the road I came, 
The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to 
flame, 
The shifted lifted steeps, and all the way ? 
That draws round me at last this wind-warm 
space 
And in regenerate rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay? 


What “regenerate rapture ” may exactly 
mean, I must leave others to find out for 
themselves, but the sonnet as a whole is 
finely suggestive. 

Amid so many morbid fancies and such 
super-subtilized phrases as these sonnets 
contain, we welcome all the more gladly a 
few which are purely objective and clothed 
in plain, vigorous English. Such is the 
sonnet on “ The Last Three from Trafal- 
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gar,” and one on “ Winter,” and one on 
“Spring;” the latter two, reproducing so 
faithfully the English landscape, without 
being imitations, recall the best manner 
of Keats. Here is the last of these: — 


Soft littered in the new year’s lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed haystack at its side, 
The = lies o’ nights now, wakeful- 

eye 


At the ewes travailing call through the dark 
cold. 
The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw 0’ 
the old; 
And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the 
ground, 
By her spring cry the moorhen’s nest is 
found, 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their 
marigold. 


Chill are the gusts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds 
stand 
As green and close as the young wheat on 
land: 
Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo flower 
Plight to the heart spring’s perfect imminent 
hour, 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your 
loved one’s hand. 


Perhaps the divisions between the dif- 
ferent months may be here somewhat ob- 
literated ; yet as we read sonnets like this 
with their refreshing out-of-door feeling 
we are inclined to say, “O si sic omnia!” 

One word on the lyrics and songs, for 
each volume contains a different set of 
these. Of the eleven short pieces in the 
first volume the last four are all more or 
less simple and intelligible in style, and 
condense into a few felicitous lines some 
fleeting mood, or some one thought which, 
coming for a moment, would have been 
lost, had it not been fixed in words. Such 
are the songs or poems named, “ The 
Woodspurge,” which compresses much 
sadness into little space, ‘“‘ Honeysuckle,” 
“A Young Fir-wood.” The lines named 
“Sea Limits,” express well the feeling 
that there is one life pervading all things 
in some mysterious way. 


Consider the sea’s listless chime : 
Time’s self it is, made audible, — 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell, 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end. Our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

Listen alone beside the sea, 

Listen alone among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee; 


Hark, where the murmurs of thronged men, 
Surge and sink back and surge again — 
Still the one voice of wave and tree, 


Gather a shell from the strewn beach, 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart, 
Not anything but what thou art: 
And earth, sea, man, are all in each. - 


In the second volume the lyrics have 
all more or less an undertone of sadness 
for some loved and lost one, which breaks 
out here and there into a passionate cry. 
They dwell mainly on the mystery of our 
life here and of our destiny. This is ex- 
pressed in the last of the series, “* Cloud 
Confines,” which the author himself, we 
are told, regarded as his finest lyric work. 
It repeats the old truth of the inexorable 
silence which encompasses us, behind, 
before, and above. 


Our past is clean forgot, 

Our present is and is not, 

Our future’s a sealed seed-plot, 
And what betwixt them are we? 


We who say as we go, 
Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shall we know some day. 


There is also a very touching lament 
named, “Alas! so long!” This and 
other of these lyrics close with a faintly 
breathed hope, so little removed from un- 
certainty that it does not relieve the op- 
pressive sadness —the hope that there 
may be a meeting hereafter : — 


Is there a home where heavy earth 
Melts to bright air that breathes no pain, 
Where water leaves no thirst again, 

And springing fire is Love’s new birth? 


Rossetti does not rank with the poets of 
denial and decided unbelief; there is in 
his poetry a desire, that almost becomes 
a hope, for betterthings. But it is a hope 
so faint that it seems almost next door to 
despair, and is nearly as sad as despair. 
Of this kind of poetry, which is unillu- 
mined by the sense of the divine presence 
in the world, and by the hope of immor- 
tality, we have surely had enough in this 
generation. To young poets we should 
say, Till you have learned something bet- 
ter to tell us on man’s life and destiny, 
had you not better be silent? The world 
is weary of these moanings of despair, 
and can well dispense with any more of 
them. It is really not worth your while 
to trouble it with your pipings till you 





have something to tell it; some authentic 
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message to bring of man and of God, and 
of man’s relation to God. 

On the whole, we must again repeat our 
regret that poetic genius, real within a 
certain range, such as Mr. Rossetti pos- 
sessed, should, if judged by any high 
standard, seem to a large extent to have 
spent itself in vain. The worth of his 
poetry is vitiated by two grave errors. 
The-first of these is the unwholesome 
sentiment and the esoteric vein of thought 
into which he allowed himself to diverge. 
The second is the exotic manner and too 
elaborated style, which, for whatever rea- 
son, he adopted. 

If future poets wish to win the ear of. 
their countrymen, and to merit the honor 
accorded to the highest poetry, they would 
be wise to cultivate manlier thought and 
nobler sentiment, expressed in purer and 
fresher diction, and to make their appeal, 
not to the perfumed tastes of over-edu- 
cated coteries, but to the broader and 
healthier sympathies of universal man. 

J. C. SHAIRP. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON BROWNING. 


IN one respect the position which Mr. 
Browning occupies with the English read- 
ing public is different from that of any 
other contemporary poet. Each of the 
other great masters of verse has a circle 
of fervent admirers who are intimately 
acquainted with all he has written; and, 
in addition, a large number of readers 
who study him more or less, who know 
him thoroughly or slightly, who at any 
rate keep a copy of his principal works in 
their house and look into it from time to 
time. Of warm admirers Mr. Browning 
has perhaps as many as the most popular 
poets of the day, but casual acquaintances, 
half-and-half disciples, occasional readers, 
he has—none. No one was ever yet 
found who liked his works a little; strong 
aversion, or still stronger admiration, are 
the sentiments with which they are in- 
variably regarded. This peculiar attitude 
of the public towards him is typified by 
many outward signs. We do not see his 
writings displayed in the shop-windows, 
in the glories of vellum and gilt edges, 
neither does Doré illustrate them. There 
is no “ Browning Birthday Book.” Among 
a collection of wedding presents may be 
found five copies of Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” 
but not a page of Browning; no doctor or 


ing-room table; no railway stall reserves 
a corner for them. 

Yet edition after edition comes out, and 
is sold to purchasers who value the plain 
brown and green volumes as they value 
few others on their shelves. They be- 
come the possession of men and wom- 
en, who (not in noisy drawing-room dis- 
cussions, but in the quiet talks where 
friend opens his heart to friend) speak 
with earnest, loving gratitude of the 
writer, and tell how he has raised their 
aims, awakened their energies, quickened 
their hopes, comforted them under failure, 
and taught them to live down doubt; or 
who bear the same testimony in another 
way, and by work grown heartier, brows 
clearer, and hearts more calm, seem to 
say: “ Thou hast instructed many; thou 
hast strengthened the weak hands; thy 
words have upholden him that was falling, 
and thou hast strengthened the feeble 
knees.” Truly these are the rewards 
coveted by a poet for “the bestowal of a 
life upon a labor, hard, slow, and not sure.” 
(Browning’s “ Essay on Shelley.”’) 

My wish is to note down some of the 
chief characteristics of Mr. Browning's 
writings, not for readers who are already 
students of his writings, but for those 
who, being but little acquainted with them, 
may have felt disposed to wonder at the 
enthusiasm which they unquestionably 
excite in those who know them best. If 
any of these should be induced to brace 
themselves up to the study of these 
poems, my object will have been fully 
attained. 

But first, for honesty’s sake, and also 
because it never helps any cause to advo- 
cate it in a one-sided manner, I will ad- 
mit that the nature of Mr. Browning’s 
poetry is not such as to attract at first 
sight. It takes some time to grow accus- 
tomed to his queer choice of subjects, his 
rugged verse, his strange metaphors, and 
his involved elliptical language. Why he 
should, as Calverley says in his clever par- 
ody, “ The Cock and the Bull,” “... 
love to dock the smaller parts of speech,” 
why he should give us infinitives without 
“to’s,” nouns without articles, phrases 
without prepositions, and lines where the 
conjunction is but ill-replaced by a comma 
or a dash, he himself best knows. These 
grammatical peculiarities sorely puzzle 
the uninitiated, who stumble sadly over 
such lines as those in which Guido la- 
ments the good old days when no silly 
fuss was made about a murder or two, and 
describes the manner in which his grand. 
sire 





dentist lays one of his works on the wait- 
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drew rein, slipped saddle, and stabbed 
knave 

For daring throw gibe—much less stone — 
from pale. 


True it is that the difficulty of the 
poems, especially that of the later ones, 
is greatly overrated, and that many of 
those who talk loudest of it, confess, after 
a little gentle pressure, that their judg- 
ment is based on a dimly remembered 
perusal of Calverley’s parody, or a belief 
that they “have /7s. Browning’s ‘ Selec- 
tions’ somewhere at home.” ‘Where 
you are ignorant, at least be reverent,” 
said James Hinton, a maxim which this 
class of critics would do well to remember. 
Still, deducting the outcry made by these 
persons, and many more who are only a 
shade less incompetent, there remains a 
standing, and I think justifiable, complaint 
against him of great and unnecessary 
obscurity. 

He himself, as is natural, repudiates the 
charge, and in “ Pacchiarotto” tells us it 
cannot be otherwise when you want to 
put a “big and bouncing thought” into 
“one small line.” But, to begin with, 
many of his dark passages are not 
obscured by any particularly gigantic 
thought; and next, if a “big, bouncing 
thought” in one line is incomprehensible, 
how gladly would we see it overflow into 
a second! All sorts of reasons for his 
unintelligibility are given by his admirers : 
he “neglects the form ” for the substance ; 
he “writes too hurriedly;” he “only 
cares to be understood by those who do 
not grudge the effort.” All these excuses 
may be true to a certain extent, but it 
often strikes me that there is a further 
cause as well. I believe that, with all his 
genius, Mr. Browning has one decided 
want in his mind, and that he is deficient 
in the faculty of gauging the apprehensive 
power of the ordinary intellect; that he 
does not puzzle us wilfully, but he has 
never learned, and has no idea, what peo- 
ple can and cannot be expected to under- 
stand. I know that I am saying in other 
words : he has never discovered how very 
stupid we are. Be it so. He himself 
tells us, in the “‘ Essay on Shelley,” that 
the poet should be so acquainted and in 
sympathy with the narrow comprehension 
of the “average mind” “as to be careful 
to supply it with no other materials than 
it can combine into an intelligible whole.” 
Why then has he not measured our stu- 
pidity and respected it? 

Let me give an instance of the alto- 
gether unreasonable things which he ex- 


In the preface to “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
he explains that by the title of “ Bells and 
Pomegranates ” he had meant to convey 
“an endeavor towards something like an 
alternation or mixture of music with dis- 
coursing, sound with sense, poetry with 
thought.” Students of rabbinical or 
patristic lore would, he says, know that 
such is the common acceptation of the 
term, but he goes on very naively-to ob- 
serve: “I confess that, letting authorit 
alone, I supposed the bare words in suc 
juxtaposition would sufficiently convey 
the desired meaning.” 

Does this passage not give an alarming 
impression of Mr. Browning’s estimate of 
the average human mind? It is very flat- 
tering that he should have so exalted an 
opinion of us; but I, for one, would gladly 
undergo the humiliation of having him 
undeceived, if possible. 

As‘ it is, however, unlikely that he will 
make any fresh discoveries on this head, 
or will do anything to suit his style to our 
limited intelligences, let us do the only 
thing that remains, if we wish to know 
him —train our intelligences to his style, 
a task well worth the arduous struggle 
which it costs. In the vast majority of 
cases indeed a short course of persever- 
ing study brings with it an honest liking 
for the straightforward, hard - hitting, 
rough-and-ready phraseology; but even 
where this does not happen, the matter of 
the poems is such as to make the reader 
very tolerant of any blemishes he may find 
in their form. 

And among Mr. Browning’s merits, 
that which I should single out as the one 
which primarily draws people towards 
him is his strong, hopeful philosophy of 
life. It has been said of him that “he 
brings out of his individuality something 
which he does not receive from the age, 
and which he offers it as a gift.” This 
“something” I hold to be the construc- 
tiveness of his teaching as opposed to the 
destructiveness of the school of thought 
which has prevailed for so_many years. 
He is the embodiment of Goethe’s theory 
that the best literary work is marred by 
“perpetual negation and fault-finding; ” 
not only, he remarks, “does the discon- 
tent of the poet infect the reader, but the 
end of opposition is negation, and nega- 
tion is nothing... . The great point is 
not to pull down, but to build up: in this 
humanity finds pure joy.” (Eckermann, 
vol. i., p. 208.) 

In the “ Essay on Shelley,” Mr. Brown- 
ing, echoing this sentiment, says: “ The 





pects us to understand. 


best way of removing abuses is to stand 
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fast by truth. Truth is one, as they are 
manifold, and innumerable negative ef- 
fects are produced by the upholding of 
one positive principle.” Such being his 
point of view, he emphasizes our hopes 
rather than our fears, our certainties 
rather than our doubts, our ultimate tri- 
umph rather than our present failures: in 
a word, he is not a condoling poet, but 
the very reverse. We gather from “ The 
Two Poets of Croisic ” that he considers 
light-heartedness, and a turn for making 
the best of things, as a proof of intellec- 
tual strength. He there tells us that in 
estimating the relative merits of two emi- 
nent bards, we may decide the question 
by asking, “Which one led a happy 
life?” 
If one did — over his antagonist 

That yelled or shrieked, or sobbed or wept 

or wailed, 

Or simply had the dumps — dispute who list — 

I count him victor, 
And in “At the Mermaid” he uses lan- 
guage more emphatic than polite to the 
critics who tell him he will never enter 
the human heart without appealing to the 
Weltschmerz common among men. No 
doubt a reader may be in such a frame 
of mind that this characteristic of Mr. 
Browning’s poetry shall repel rather than 
attract him. For a space in most men’s 
lives the negative aspect of things suits 
them best; they like to be told that effort 
is vain, and love is hollow; that there is 
no light on earth, and a doubtful God in 
heaven; but with most healthy minds this 
state of things passes off early — 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars, 


they say, and they refuse to spend the 
rest of their lives shackled and enfeebled 
by this gloomy philosophy. Then it is 
that Browning’s positive teaching comes 
like a voice from above to strengthen and 
cheer. 

And if we ask what is the basis of his 
invigorating tenets, the reply is, the in- 
tense realization of a loving God, and a 
future life, given him by his “ poet’s fac- 
ulty of seeing more clearly, widely, and 
deeply ” than “ the common eye.” (“ Essay 
on Shelley.”) We too behold these things 
in our rarer moments, but with us, 

There’s provision 

Of the devil’s to quench knowledge ; lest we 

walk the earth in rapture 

(“ Christina.”) 

and we soon fall back to mere belief. 
~ But what we only believe, he sees; and 
in his verse recalls and makes permanent 
our own momentary gleams. 





What a triumphant outburst is the fol- 
lowing well-known passage from “ Abt 
Vogler,” and how finely it expresses 
man’s inward convictions ! — 


There shall never be one lost good! What 
was shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought ; is silence implying 


sound ; 

What was good, shall be good, with for evil 
so much good more ; 

On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a 
perfect round, 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good, shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist, 

When a affirms the conception of an 

our! ‘ 


The key-note of this passage is a vivid 
faith in a loving God, who gathers up the 
broken threads of his creature’s aspira- 
tions and strivings and longings, to re- 
store them one day perfected and com- 
pleted ; a God who looks not to results, 
but to effort :— 


All I could never be 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 
(“ Rabbi ben Ezra.”’) 


This intense faith would in itself afford 
ample consolation under the sting of fail- 
ure, and the pressure of disappointment ; 
but Mr. Browning finds a second source 
of comfort in his strongly realized con- 
ception of eternity. To him failure is 
not irretrievable non-success. This life 
is not the only period for work, progress, 
and development. Heaven is not the re- 
ward of the faithful soul,.severed from all 
connection with its previous state of ex- 
istence. All good work begun here will 
go on there without let or hindrance; and 
therefore man should map out his life not 
with reference to what he can complete 
here, but with reference to the endless 
centuries of futurity. ‘Aim high,” he 
seems to say, “try not for one hundred 
but for a whole million ; the entire quality 
of your work will be better than if you 
adopt a lower standard, and though you 
will not fully attain here, what does it 
matter?” or in the words of the “gram- 
marian; ” — 

Others mistrust and say, “ But time escapes ! 
Live now or never!” 
He said, “ What’s Time? Leave ow for 
dogs and apes ! 
Man has Forever.” 
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These are however but parts of Mr. 
Browning’s views concerning failure, and 
its attendant compensations ; he goes fur- 
ther — 


And makes the stumbling-block a stepping- 
stone. 
(“ The Pope.”’) 


Failure and imperfection are not only 
no blot on man in God’s sight; not only 
are they but temporary and retrievable, 
they are the very signs of man’s suprem- 
acy in creation. God being all-powerful, 
and perfect, failure cannot be thought of 
in connection with him; the beasts being 
perfect in a limited sphere, and incapable 
of rising to a higher one, neither strive 
nor fail; but man, who knows 


but a man’s joy, 
While he sees God’s, 
(“ Cleon.”) 


occupies a midway position between the 
two; he alone is capable of progress, and 
hence liable to failure. Therefore it is 
his glory, not his shame, that falling yet 
rising again, faint yet pursuing, hindered 
yet overcoming, he ever struggles forward, 
Saying : — 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but 

o! 

plow joys three parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 

grudge the throe! 


For thence —a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail ; 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink 
i’ the scale. 
(“ Rabbi ben Ezra.”) 


Such are Mr. Browning’s vigorous ut- 
terances upon the most universal and de- 
pressing of the sorrows of humanity. Let 
us see what he has to tell us about an- 
other of the shadows which fall across the 
path of man’s earthly pilgrimage — temp- 
tation. True to the theory that all things 
work together for good, and that evil is 
but the grit that polishes the stone, he 
says :— 

Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his 


foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray, 
“Lead us into no such temptations, Lord,” 
Yea, but, O Thou, whose servants are the 
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Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 

Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 

That so he may do battle, and have praise. 
(“‘ The Pope.”) 


A burning zeal for the defeat of evil, 
the full assurance that those exist who 
can vindicate the supremacy of good, the 
earnest longing that the question should 
be tried to the uttermost, and withal the 
consciousness of weakness that should 
make each man, unless visibly the chosen 
of God, shrink from courting the struggle 
for himself; all these things are here set 
forth in a passage of great power and 
beauty. 

I should like to go on and show how 
Mr. Browning defies the various other 
calamities which have so often caused 
the spirit of man to faint within him. I 
should:like to quote the whole of “ Pro- 
spice” —that strangest of productions 
which must surely have filled hundreds 
with the desire to know more of the poet 
who could write and mean it; but as space 
is limited, Iwill only give one more extract 
in illustration of this branch of the sub- 
ject. This passage is from “ The Flight 
of the Duchess,” and deals with old age 
as a part of man’s life that.may indeed be 
to him a“ stumbling-block” or a “step- 
ping-stone.” All our common forms of 
speech, all our little evasions and pre- 
tences in taiking of the lapse of years, 
are evidence of the usual habit of thought 
onthe subject. Listen now to Mr. Brown- 
ing:— 


So at the last shall come old age, 
Decrepit as befits that stage, 

How else wouldst thou retire apart 

With the hoarded memories of thy heart, 
And gather all to the very least 

Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 
Let fall through eagerness to find 

The crowning dainties yet behind? 
Ponder on the entire past 

Laid together thus at last, 

When the twilight helps to fuse 

The first fresh with the faded hues, 

And the outline of the whole, 

As round eve’s shades their framework roll, 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul. 

And then, as ’mid the dark, a gieam 

Of yet another morning breaks, 

And, like the hand which ends a dream, 
Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes, 
Then 





Often as I have read this magnificent 
passage, I never comc to the close with- 
out an expectation tha: the unseen world 
is about to be revealed, and a chill of dis- 
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the untellable. Happy the aged who can 
realize it in fact! 

Contrast with this passage some verses 
by another living poet who tells us what 
old age is: — 

It is to spend long days 

And not once feel that we were ever young ; 
It is to add, immured 

In the hot prison of the present, month 
To month with weary pain, 


It is to suffer this, 

And feel but half and feebly what we feel ; 
Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 
But no emotion — none. 


It is—last stage of all, 
When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves, 
To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 
(M. ARNOLD.) 


If this is old age well may we say, with 
those of yore, ‘* Whom the gods love die 
young.” Let us get rid of all the sani- 
tary inspectors, and welcome every kindly 
illness which will rescue us from our- 
selves! 

But to return to our poet. His strong 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good 
might have made a smaller man unsym- 
pathetic with the transitory sufferings of 
the world, but not so Mr. Browning. He 
knows that in spite of the glories of the 
future, sorrow and sin and pain are awful 
realities, and his heart goes out in tender 
sympathy with the keen, soul-piercing 
miseries with which life abounds. How 
else should he have given us the touching 
picture of Pompilia’s wrongs, the pathetic 
mixture of disappointment and _ trust 
shown by Festus at the sight of his 
friend’s degradation, the regretful long- 
ings of Andrea del Sarto for the higher 
aims which through weakness of will he 
had never attained? When he surveys 
life in the abstract he sees so clearly the 
good and beauty which now animate it in 
part, and will finally prevail, that he is 
never inspired with the wail of despair 
which its contemplation seems almost ex- 
clusively to awaken in other poets; and 
being an honest: man he never simulates 
it, but voluntarily sets himself the diffi- 
cult task of making cheerfulness interest- 
ing, and foregoes the easy source of pop- 
ularity which lies in appealing to people 
through their weaker, not their stronger 
side. Nevertheless, when he descends 
from the general to the particular, he 
shares the joys and sorrows of his crea- 

tions with an intensity which none of the 


« 


tearful school have ever surpassed; and 
with an inexhaustible and unwearying 
sympathy which has its origin in his deep- 
rooted, wide-spreading love towards hu- 
manity. The meanest created beings are 
for Mr. Browning objects full of interest 
and hidden capacity; he loves them one 
and all. The prominence which he gives 
to love is a beautiful part of his philoso- 
phy. He places it above knowledge, 
above power; or rather he knows it to be 
the truest knowledge, the highest power. 
Where all else fails, love will draw the 
wicked from his sin, the foolish from his 
folly; love is the hand that leads men, 
the key that unlocks their hearts; it is 
the breath of life that awakens their best 
aspirations, the sunshine that draws them 
up into being; it is the inspiration that 
gives wisdom tothe simple and vigor to 
the weak. 

The power of love is an idea which 
pervades all his writings, and is especially 
illustrated in “ Paracelsus,” which depicts 
the inner life of a man who with every 
rearthly gift sank and failed, because he 
made no account of love in his dealings 
with mankind. I open it at random. 
This is the first passage that meets my 
eyes :— 

I learned my own deep error, love’s undoing 

Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 

And what proportion love should hold with 
power 

In his right constitution, love preceding 


more love, 
(P. 194.) 


Paracelsus confesses that he saw no 
good in man, 


and why? 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success, to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears, and cares and 
doubts, 

All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him, 
All this I knew not, and I failed. 

(P. 195.) 


It is this love of mankind, even in its 
meanest and most degraded forms, that 
accounts for the almost entire absence of 
bitterness and cynicism in Mr. Brown- 





ing’s works. Blame and rebuke he can, 





Power, and with much power always much. 
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and that in no measured terms; but sneer 
he cannot. Sin and suffering are sericus 
things to him, and he is lovingly tender 
to weakness. He knows nothing of the 
craving for telling paradoxes, and sting- 
ing hits, which besets the inferior writers 
who make pertness and smartness supply 
their want of finer qualities. Humor he 
possesses in no small degree, but he em- 
ploys it on legitimate subjects. Ruined 
lives are grievous to him, sore hearts are 
sacred, pettiness and vanity are deplora- 
ble; he has no wish to transfix them on 
pins’ points, and hold them up to the 
world’s ridicule. 


No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt in scorn, 


says one who has himself been a worthy 
follower of “Arthur’s noblest” in this 
respect, and now as ever — 


Mockery is the fume of little minds. 


It is also in great part the love of human- 
ity and the absence of the mocking spirit 
which have enabled Mr. Browning to at- 
tain to his unparalleled excellence in the 
delineation of human character in its 
higher forms. He himself tells us that 
what interests him most are “the inci- 
dents in the development of a soul. 
Little else,” he says, “‘ is worth study.” 
Now I suppose even a poet’s insight 
into character needs perfecting by a close 


study of human nature; and what part of 


their truest selves do men or women dis- 
close to one who seeks for the base or 
the ridiculous in mankind in order to 
make sport of it with keen shrewdness? 
The works of such men furnish the best 
answer. Look at Pope, Byron, even 
Moliére; they have struck off with pain- 
ful accuracy the meannesses of their fel- 
lows; they have jeered at their delusions, 
and made merry over their shams; but 
have they ever depicted a truly noble, he- 
roic, or beautiful character; have they 
ever succeeded in creating anything bet- 
ter than a parody of what is great and 
good ? 

Men are keenly sensitive to ridicule; 
to the railer and the cynic they will not 
show themselves ; their foibles they can- 


not hide, but their virtues they can and | 


do conceal. The mocker knows them at 
their worst; he seldom believes in man, 
because man successfully endeavors to 
hide from him all that could justify be- 
lief. “He who would work aright must 
never rail,” says Goethe, and certainly 
Browning has this preliminary essential 
for right work. 


What wonderful men and women he 
introduces us to, and how they enlarge 
our acquaintance with our fellow-crea- 
tures ! 

The very point in which his genius dif- 
fers from that of more truly dramatic 
writers, the subordination of action to 
psychological analysis, makes the charac- 
ters stand out all the more clearly and 
distinctly before us, not as men whose 
dispositions prompt them to do this or 
that, but as men whose dispositions are 
to de this or that. How intensely indi- 
vidualized are the actors in “ The Ring and 
the Book,” and how deep is the sympa- 
thetic insight with which they are drawn! 
Even the wicked count, while showing 
his moral baseness in every line, con- 
trives to make us admire his silent endur- 
ance of a poverty which distressed him less 
as a source of personal privation, than as 
a cause of degradation to a noble house, 
and to make us pity him as the victim of 
an unscrupulous trick. 

Still more absorbing than Guido’s twe 
narratives is the monologue of the fine 
old pope, who, with “winter in his soul” 
has sifted the whole mass of confused 
evidence, and hands the prisoner over to 
his doom, calm in the confidence that he 
has not been slack in using the “ judging 
faculty which God gave,” and that should 
he unfortunately have judged amiss, God 
would call ignorance his error, not his 
sin, so that in that other world to which 
his eighty-six years are hurrying him, he 
would 


face Guido’s ghost, nor blench a jot. 


Equal in interest is the moving deposi- 
tion of Pompilia, the tender, all-forgiving 
dying wife ; and grand above all the nar- 
rative of Capponsacchi before his judges. 
I know nowhere a more thrilling piece of 
emotional writing than his description of 
the fatal flight from Arezzo. We follow 
the travellers with a painfully strained 
interest throughout the journey. We 
watch the priest tasking himself to justify 
Pompilia’s confidence; we’ admire his 
reverent care of his companion; and his 
withholding, by an almost superbuman 
struggle, all expression of his overwhelm- 
|ing love; we mark his pathetic joy when, 
|having consulted him on a question of 
|right and wrong, she added that she 
|wanted his advice because he was her 
| “friend,” not as he had dreaded she was 
| about to say, because he was “a priest ;” 
|we love him for his delicate tact when 





| Pompilia, wearied out, and all but broken 
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down, cried, “Take me no further, I 
should die,” and he ventured not to com- 
fort her himself but sent a peasant woman 
to her, who put her infant in her arms, 
and made her smile and say, — 


How much good this has done! 
This is a whole night’s rest, and how much 
more ! 


We never can help hoping, on each fresh 
reading, that, somehow, the fugitives will 
reach Rome and be saved; we never are 
quite prepared for the horrible frustration 
of the scheme, when, but a single stage 
from their journey’s end, the villanous 
husband overtakes them, and all is lost! 
In speaking of Mr. Browning as a 
dramatist, or rather as what Mr. Hutton 
calls a “great intellectual interpreter of 
the approaches to action,” it is natural to 
turn first of all to his principal work, from 
which we have just been quoting. But, 
scattered throughout his writings are 
studies, or more correctly manifestations 
of character, that, with the exception of 
Capponsacchi (which seems to me to be 
his most perfect specimen of poetic art, 
because in it he has for once allowed the 
emotional element to overbalance the in- 
tellectual), are by no means inferior to 
anything in “ The Ring and the Book.” 
The marvellous versatility of the poet 
sets him on a pinnacle as compared with 
the men of two or three types who com- 
pose the subordinate grades of our versi- 
fiers. As the paleontologist, from one 
small bone reconstructs all quadrupeds 
from the mammoth to the rat, so Mr. 
Browning, from some single hint or trait 
of character, develops the whole of the 
inner man. He sees that all humanity 
has certain elements in common, and that 
it is from the various proportions in which 
these elements mingle that the variety of 
human nature results. He never portrays 
demons; he never gives us angels, but 
men and women, good or bad according 
as they have allowed the demoniac or an- 
gelic elements which meet in all mankind, 
to get the upper hand. Given a mind 
where a quick penetration and perception 
of the right is overbalanced by self-inter- 
est, and he constructs a Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau; given an animal nature rev- 
elling on the thought of unlimited and 
untempered power, and he constructs a 
Caliban; given a soul full of abhorrence 
for the base and mean, yet unsoftened by 
pity, and he constructs an Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, and so on throughout all grades and 
kinds of men. He has represented paint- 


ers, musicians, poets, soldiers, Church 
dignitaries, peasants, women of high de- 
gree, women of lowly birth, contempora- 
ries, men of the long-flown past ; English- 
men, Italians, Frenchmen, and Germans ; 
citizens of the East and of the West. 
Sometimes he fills the greater part of a 
volume in noting down the minutest fea- 
tures of an individual, sometimes he hits 
off a whole type in a single line, as in that 
intensely dramatic touch at the end of 
‘“‘A Death in the Desert,” where, in Pam- 
phylax’s casual remark — 


So, lest the memory of this go quite, 
Seeing that I to-morrow fight the beasts, 
I tell the same to Pheebus, whom believe, 


we have not only the reason of the speak- 
er’s anxiety to record the testimony of the 
last eye-witness to the earthly life of 
Jesus, but a vivid picture of the early 
Christians; their self-forgetfulness, their 
disregard of life, their calm and steadfast 
faith, their noble devotion to their cause, 
and their hourly peril from cruel and 
crafty foes. 

Probably no other poet, who is not 
wholly dramatic, has written so exclu- 
sively of animate as apart from zzanimate 
nature. There are here and there grand 
descriptions of some aspect of the sky or 
earth, there are occasional touches which 
show that he is not insensible to the 
transmutation of “ Jura’s black to one gold 
glow,” to the stretch of the “ warm sea- 
scented beach,” or the “ pink perfection 
of the cyclamen,” but inanimate nature is 
interesting to him only as the sphere of 
being in which his human creations move. 
In him we see at its height the reaction 
from the over-exaltation of nature as com- 
pared with man, which had been the 
characteristic of an opposite poetic school, 
whose exaggerated style he thus laughs at 
in Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau : — 


“O littleness of man !” deplores the bard ; 

And then, for fear the Powers should punish 
him, 

“O grandeur of the visible universe 

Our human littleness contrasts withal ; 

O sun, O moon, ye mountains, and thou sea, 

Thou emblem of immensity, thou this 

That and the other, — what impertinence 

In man to eat and drink and walk about 

And have his little notions of his own, 

The while some wave sheds foam upon the 
shore.” ‘ 


“First of all,’ he observes, “ ’tis a lie 
some three times thick,” and then he pro- 
ceeds to make good this statement. Cer- 





tainly this is an error into which Mr. 
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Browning has no tendency to fall. He 
would laugh at Wordsworth’s statement 
that it would be preferable to be a “ Pa- 
gan, suckled in a creed outworn,” than 
to be a man whom the “ worldlinesss of 
to-day” had rendered insensitive to the 
“sea that bares her bosom to the moon” 
and the 


Winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 


and it is true that in the poetry of nature 
such overstrained sentiments frequently 
occur. Yet, were it not ungrateful to 
want more where we have so much, I 
could wish that the energetic bustle of 
Mr. Browning’s poems were sometimes 
varied by a more tranquil strain, that now 
and again he could sit like Wordsworth a 
silent, meditative recipient of lessons 
whispered to his soul by the flower, the 
brook, the forest, or the breeze, and tell 
us what they teach him. 

But to empty his mind of thoughts and 
feelings, and allow it passively to refill 
with promptings from nature, is a thing 
that never befalls him. The sun may 
shine over the hill and prepare to journey 
upwards along its “ path ot gold,” but the 
dawn of a new day suggests, not the wish 
to wait and watch its beams spreading 
across the sky, but, as he tells us in 
“ Night and Morning,” 


the need of a world of men for me. 


Yes! the world of men is his true ele- 
ment, and his method of describing its 
inhabitants is as un-Wordsworthian as 
his method of dealing with nature. He 
paints them not with tender, loving sym- 
pathy from wéthout, but he first makes 
himself one with them, and then causes 
them to reveal themselves with spontane- 
ous, unconscious self-betrayal; he thinks 
with their brains, feels with their hearts, 
and speaks with their lips; so that the 
pronoun “1” recurs forever in the pages 
of this the least egotistical of the poets. 
How thankful we should be to him if he 
would become a little more egotistical, 
and at last return to his own individuality 
and tell us what he himself thiaks of the 
great subjects of which he treats. Any 
one who had not read the first half of the 
“ Pacchiarotto” volume would naturally 
suppose that we could easily piece to- 
gether his opinions from his works, but 
in that book, which, rightly or wrongly, is 
generally said to contain under various 
paraodles a statement of his own relations 





| to the world around him, he explicitly de- 


nies our right to do so, and maintains 
that his works do not furnish even the 
most elementary disclosures of himself 
and his beliefs. 


Here’s my work : does work discover 
What was rest from work — my life? 
Did I live man’s hater, lover? 

Leave the world at peace or strife ? 
Call earth ugliness or beauty? 

See things here in large or small ? 
Use to pay its Lord my duty? 

Use to own a lord at all? 

Blank of such a record, truly, 

Here’s the work I hand, this scroll, 
Yours to take or leave; as duly 
Mine remains the unproffered soul. 


This is not a little puzzling. One 
would have said that those were just the 
sort of things that spoke from every page 
of his writing. Are we not to believe 
that he,holds the views which he has 
spent fifty years in advocating? Are we 
to conclude that all his finest passages on 
man, and man’s destiny, duties, and priv- 
leges are nothing more than expressions 
of a “high and pure mood of the creative 
mind dramatically simulated”? Surely 
not! I can but think that a great part of 
the “ Pacchiarotto” volume was written 
in a mood of pardonable irritation brought 
on by the peeping and prying of unman- 
nerly critics. In his wish to give them a 
repulse, he has overshot the mark, and 
has administered a series of snubs, not 
only to those who unjustifiably wish to 
intrude on the secrets of his heart, but to 
the friends, who only wish to think they 
can see the man through his works, and 
attribute to him certain opinions on great 
and important subjects concerning which 
other writers do not think it necessary to 
maintain this close reserve. Those who 
wish to know him he bids “dive by the 
spirit sense,” which is already a contra- 
diction to the assertion that he is inscru- 
tably hidden behind his works, for if they 
are indeed “ blank of any record,” whither 
could the deepest dive of the keenest 
spirit-sense lead us ? 

Let us, then, do our best to obey him, 
and let us as a result hold fast to the 
faith that, like many other disguises lit- 
eral and metaphorical, his is not as im- 
penetrable as he fancies. Let us trust 
him, against himself, as he trusted Shel- 
ley, and continue to believe that he is 
“the splendid spirit of his own best 
— and !et us look out for the “ great 
moral pupose” which he says has usu- 
ally “mainly inspired any conspicuous 
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achievement” “even where it does not 
visibly look out of the same.” We will 
not be put down by the unkind little hits 
of the “ Pacchiarotto” volume, but will 
say his works are not “ blank’’ of such 
records as he enumerates ; that we know 
quite well that he is “man’s lover” not 
his hater; that he makes it his business 
to promote peace, not “stir up strife” in 
the world; that he has a singular power 
of seeing beauty in the ugliest things of 
the earth; that nothing that is part of a 
great whole is “small” to him; that he 
does own a “Lord of all,” and doubtless 
Strives to pay that Lord “ his duty.” 

If we were forced to look upon his 
utterances respecting God’s dealings with 
man, and man’s relation to God, to his 
fellow, to his aspirations, to his work as 
nothing but “dramatic simulations,” then 
evidently we must regard him as a great 
thinker and dramatist, but no longer as a 
teacher, for surely no man can be called 
a teacher who does not intentionally try to 
impart views that are his own. And we 
cannot afford to give him up as a teacher 
in these days when signs are not wanting 
that England is ripe for another kind of 
intellectual guidance than that which she 
has welcomed for many a long year. Ma- 
dame de Staél says of men of genius that 
they are “ ¢oujours contemporains des 
sidcles futurs par leurs pensées,” and this 
fact combined with the truth contained in 
Mr. Browning’s own line in “ The Deathin 
the Desert,” that “none can learn except 
the already taught,” explains the small 
appreciation with which his works were 
received whilst the morbid, unsatisfied, 
introspective, denying spirit was at its 
height, which enfeebled the middle de- 
cades of the century. But now at last 
signs are not wanting that “ despondency 
corrected” is to be the motto of the fu- 
ture. Nations like individuals have their 
phases, and there is good cause to hope 
that our recent tendencies to mourn over 
all we have zot got, is yielding to the 
healthier tendency to rejoice over what 
we have and use it to the uttermost. We 
are now to a certain extent “already 
taught,” and are therefore prepared for 
more teaching. 

The best wish we can offer to the re- 
maining years of the nineteenth century 
is that future historians may be able to 
say of it that whereas Clough and Mat- 
tnew Arnold embodied the philosophical 
and religious thought of its central period, 
Robert Browning became the representa- 
tive man of its close. 

Mary A. LEwIs. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HUMORS OF IRISH DISTRICT VISITING. 


“Miss MARTHA, it’s Anty Dillon’s 
Molly that’s here. Her mother is tearin’ 
mad wid the toothache, an’ would ye be 
afther givin’ her the laste taste in life of 
jam, she says, if you plaze, to take the 
stang out of her mouth, an’ help her swal- 
ley the bit o’ bread? She hasn’t slep’ or 
et for two days.” 

“Miss Ellen has gone out with the 
keys, and won’t be back till after the Bible 
class.” 

“Shure, I tould her that, miss, an’ she 
says she’ll come agin bime-by.” 

* Jam for toothache!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; it is a grand specific,” said Mar- 
tha drily, “especially in families where 
there are children. There is an epidemic 
of toothache this spring. Last year it 
was influenza, till I began to give black 
currant vinegar instead of: jam. But vin- 
egar won’t do for the teeth, you know. 
And now I am sorry I must leave you for 
an hour; one of my old women is dying, 
and another has sent to say she is ‘down- 
hearted,’ and wants to see me particu- 
larly.” 

“ May I go with you? 
if they don’t mind.” 

“Oh, they will be delighted to see a 
strange lady. But I am afraid you will 
find it lugubrious. Their talk will be all 
about death and the grave, this time. 
However, it will be characteristic, and 
possibly amusing ; so, come along.” 

“You see,” said my friend as we set 
out, “the Roman Catholics are as twelve 
to one in the town, but there are a good 
many Protestants for all that — poor ones, 
and the archdeacon is very careful of 
them. He knows them all personally, 
and their circumstances, and goes to see 
them himself when necessary. The par- 
ish is divided into districts, with a lady 
visitor for each. We go our rounds once 
a week regularly, and report to the arch- 
deacon anything that requires his atten- 
tion. And if our people fall into necessity 
or tribulation, want advice or help, they 
send for us, or come to us, at any time. 
‘I niver felt the loss o’ me father an’ 
mother till Miss Mary got married an’ 
wint away,’ said an old woman to me 
once, speaking of one of us who had left 
the town. They often tell me I am likea 
mother to them. Here we are at Mrs. 
Nolan’s. Yes; she’s still alive, I see.’ 

It was the usual mud cabin, the open 
door admitting to the one room which 
served as kitchen, sitting-room, and cham- 


I would like it, 
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ber of death. A kettle was boiling on the 
hearth, and a teapot stood by. Two or 
three women sat round the fire, waiting 
for the final scene. The place was swept, 
and the furniture set in order; and by 
the bed, where an old woman lay sium- 
bering fitfully, a chair was placed for vis- 
itors. 

“ Shure, you’re just in time, Miss Mar- 
tha—she’s goin’ fast,” said one of the 
women as she came forward and wel- 
comed us. “Yis, miss, she’s sinsible. 
Ye know Miss Martha, Biddy, don’t ye?” 

A smile came over the wrinkled fea- 
tures, and the heavy lids unclosed. 

“ Now, won’t she make a purty corpse 
if she only looks like that at the last!” 
said the woman admiringly. 

“TI am glad to see her so calm and 
peaceful,” whispered Martha. 

*“TIsn’t it a comfort, miss?” cried the 
woman out loud. “ An’ it’s the work o’ 
the world we had wid her till yisterday 
only, whin his Riverince himself cum down 
an’ rasoned her into common sinse, an’ 
she guv her consint to go to the new cim- 
ethry, quiet an’ asy.” 

“ To go to the new cemetery?” 

“Yis, miss. Shure, she held out agin 
it to the last; said it was a horrid, cowld, 
lonesome place, an’ she’d niver lie com- 
fortable there, wid niver a bone or a pinch 
o’ dust of one belongin’ to her within a 
mile. Cart-horses, she said, shouldn’t 
drag her there, or to any place excipt a 
good churchyard full o’ dacent Christian 
neighbors. But the archdacon arguyed 
the matther well. ‘ Biddy,’ sis he, ‘be 
rasonable now. Where in all the coun- 
thry-side would you find a wholesomer 
place to be laid in,’ sis he, ‘than the new 
cimethry ? —a fine, open, airy place, high 
an’ dhry. An’ as for lonesomeness,’ sis 
he, ‘shure, it’s fillin’ ivery day —it is. 
Ye’ll have the neighbors gatherin’ all 
round you in no time. An’ I'll tell you 
what I'll do for you,’ he sis; ‘if you'll 
consint to go there quietly, I’ll put you 
nixt Mrs. Donovan — shure, ye know her 
—an’ thin ye won’t feel lonely or out o’ 
the way wid her within call.’ So thin she 


“Vis, I guv in,” said the dying woman 


feebly. “1 cudn’t howld out agin’ his 
Riverince. There’s no denyin’ that Mary 
Donovan ’ud be a good neighbor, quiet 
an’ asy, an’ niver an ill word out o’ her 
head ; but I’d rather be laid alongside o’ 
Nolan. A good husband he was to me, 
an’ niver as much as riz his hand to me 
all the days we wor together — barrin’ he 
was in dhrink an’ unconscious-like.” 
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“ Alongside o’ Nolan! Just listen to 
hernow! And Oonagh churchyard twenty 
mile o’ rough road away. Shure, it’s bat- 
tered to bits you'd be afore you got there, 
Biddy alanna. Yer ould bones ’ud niver 
stan’ the jowltin’, An’ prehaps it’s come 
to bits the coffin would, they make ’em so 
thin nowadays.” 

“ Ay, ay; | know how thim funerals go 
gallopin’ whin they get out o’ the town; 
I'd be shook all to pieces, I’m feared, an’ 
so I guy my consint to go to the cimethry. 
It’s an asy road enough; an’ what does it 
matther, afther all, whin the good God is 
in one place as much as another!” 

Martha stooped down and whispered a 
few words. “ Yis, Miss Martha, I know; 
I’m none feared o’ that. But I’m too far 
gone to spake much, honey.” Then the 
heavy lids dropped again over the glassy 
eyes, and I thought I saw an added shade 
on the gray face. 

“TI think she’s goin’ now, glory be to 
God! I know that look.” 

“Miss Martha, could you be afther 
singin’ a bit of a hymn? That would 
bring her to, if anythin’ mortial could; 
she was always fond o’ the singin’,” said 
the woman. 

Martha hesitated, looked at the still 
face, and then at me —“ Rock of Ages,” 
I whispered — and she began the dear 
old hymn at “ While I draw this fleeting 
breath.” 

I saw the pale lips move, and stooped 
down. 

“ Nolan’s voice! Shure, I’d know it a 
mile off. Ye’re late, man; hurry on. 
It's tired o’ waitin’ lam. Och, but ye’re 
the pick of the world for the singin’! 
It’s gettin’ cowld, alanna, an’ the night’s 
fallin’, Nolan, an’ I’m waried out. Here 
you are at long-last. Glory be to God! 
Nolan!” 

“Glory be to God!” echoed one of the 
women, “she’s gone.” 

It was even so. Had Nolan really 
come up the “dark valley” to meet her, 
I wondered, as Martha stopped, and the 
women broke into ready Irish tears and 
ejaculations, in the midst of which we 
moved away. 

The person who had acted as mistress 
of the ceremonies followed us to the door. 
“ Wasn’t it well she didn’t go back o’ her 
word about the new cimethry? An’ won’t 
she make a lovely corpse, Miss Martha, 
wid that pleasant look on her face? We’il 
sind to the house for the things, miss?” 

“Yes; Jane will give them.” 

“ Sheets and things,” explained Martha 
to me, as we walked away, “for the wake, 
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you know. They festoon them round the 

ed, and cover over the tables with white. 
We always keep some to lend for the 
purpose. But here is my ‘down-hearted’ 
old woman looking out forme. I wonder 
what she wants cheering up for this time.” 

*“ Come in, come in, Miss Martha. An’ 
you, miss. Shure, it’s most wore out I 
am, lookin’ for you.” 

The poor old soul evidently felt ag- 

rieved. A sickly-looking creature, with 
Fright eyes, and a crooked back, which 
showed plainly, as she presently began to 
rock backwards and forwards on her stool. 
The one room was bare of comfort. As 
stranger visitor, I was installed on the 
only unbroken chair, while Martha bal- 
anced herself on a three-legged elderly 
one. 

*“ I came as soon as I could,” said Mar- 
tha. “I was delayed at Mrs. Nolan’s. 
She is dead.” 

“Och, wirra, wirra! Is she gone thin? 
That’s what I sint for you for, Miss Mar- 
tha. Shure, his Riverince, he sis, I’ll be 
the next. He had the heart to say that 


to me, a poor crooked old body.” 

“He couldn’t say that, Mrs. Morris; 
you must have misunderstood him.” 

“ Deed, an’ he did, thin—thim very 


words — standin’ there foreninst me on 
the flure. ‘Mrs. Morris,’ sis he, ‘ Mrs. 
Nolan is goin’ fast; she'll be in glory 
before another sun sets cver her head.’ 
‘God forbid, sir!’ sis I. ‘She will, sis 
he. ‘An’ the question is,’ he sis, ‘ which 
of us will be the next to be called away? 
It behoves us to be prepared,’ sis he.” 

“That was not saying you would be the 
next.” 

“ Ah, but it was, Miss Martha, just all 
as one o’ sayin’ it. A hearty, able, active 
man like him, what thought would he 
have o’ dyin’? An’ sorra priparation he 
wants! He might jist walk into heaven 
any day, wid a flower in his button-hole, 
an’ ‘God save all here!’ on his lips. 
No, no, miss; it was niver himself he 
meant at all at all, but me. ‘ Mary Mor- 
ris, you’re goin’ to die, an’ you’re not 
ready ’ — that’s the manin’ of his spache.” 

“And are you ready, Mrs. Morris, if 
you should be called next?” 

“I’m not, Miss Martha, an’ I don’t 
want to be called yet a bit; I want to live 
my life out. That’s why I sint for you. 
I want you to pray the good God this 
night to let me live out me full life.” 

“Why, you are an old woman, and a 
great sufferer, and I should think you 
would be thankful to be released.” 

“Well, | wouldn’t, thin. You see, Miss 
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Martha, it’s not as if I was a strong, able- 
bodied woman. Thin, I couldn’t com- 
plain whin me time was out. I’ve always 
been ailin’ an’ wake, an’ niver got more 
nor half the good out o’ life that others 
got; an’ I think it ’ud be only fair o’ the 
good God to let me live twice as long, to 
make it even an’ just. You'll ask him, 
Miss Martha, honey?” 

“I'll pray for you, certainly, Mrs. Mor- 
ris, that you may not be taken away be- 
fore you are ready and willing.” 

“ Some payple are quare, an’ say it’s a 
wary world, an’ they’d like to be gone 
from it; but I’m not that kind. The 
worst day I iver had, Miss Martha, I 
niver a I was dead. You’ve tuk a 
load off me mind, alanna, for I’m sure the 
Lord’ll hear you. He’s very good to 
thim that put him in mind of their wants.” 

“Very, very good and pitiful. You re- 
member what David says ——” 

“Shure, I wasn’t thinking o’ David,” 
interrupted the old creature ruthlessly. 
“T was goin’ to tell you about me own 
mother’s first cousin, ould Molly Malone. 
She was an ould, ould woman, an’ not a 
bit like me, for she raly wanted to die. 
But she lived, an’ lived, till she could 
bear it no longer, an’ she bedridden for 
five year an’ more. So sis she to her son 
Tim one day — he was her youngest son, 
an’ gettin’ to be an ould boy too, waiting 
for the mother’s death to bring home a 
wife, ‘ Tim,’ sis she, ‘I’m thinkin’ the 
Lord has forgotten me.’ ‘ Faith, an’ I’m 
o’ that same opinion meself, mother,’ he 
sis. ‘I don’t like to be overlooked,’ sis 
she. ‘Yoke the dunkey, Tim,’ she sis, 
‘an’ wrap me in me cloak, an’ carry me 
up to the top o’ the road, till I put him in 
remimbrance,” sis she. An’he did. He 
put an ould bed in the cart, an’ her atop 
of it, an’ jowlted her up to the top o’ the 
hill an’ down agin widout a word. An’ 
signs on it! Miss Martha, whin he 
stopped at his own dure, she was a dead 
woman. ‘Troth, an’ she was in the 
right: of it,’ sis Tim. ‘As soon as iver 
he seen her, he kindly give her the call.’” 

“TI think the jolting had something to 
do with it,” said Martha, rising. “ Mrs. 
Morris, I can’t stay longer now. I will 
= and read to you another day. Good- 

ye. 

“* Good-bye ; an’ thank ye kindly, miss. 
I feel quite cheered up now, honey.” 

“Tsn’t it extraordinary,” said I to Mar- 
tha, when we were out of the house, “the 
clinging to life some people show? The 
pocrer and more miserable they are, the 
less desire they evince to give it up.” 
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“Except they think they are being 
overlooked,” said Martha, * like old Molly 
Malone. I’ve heard that story so often, 
I can’t laugh at it. She only told it to 
put me off reading the psalm for her. 
See! there are the almshouses,” contin- 
ued Martha, pointing to a row of neat 
little houses, with pretty porches and gar- 
dens in front. “We won’t go in. It’s 
not my day. They are not very pleasant 
to talk to, poor things, just now. Yousee 
their endowment is in land, and for the 
last two years, owing to Land League 
and other troubles, there has been no 
rent paid. But for the archdeacon they 
would actually starve. He pays their 
weekly money out of his own pocket. It 
is just the same with the Orphan Fund, 
and Aged and Infirm Protestant Relief 
Fund. I don’t know what we shall come 
to in the end; the archdeacon can’t go on 
supporting all the poor of the parish in 
this way.” 

“Why doesn’t he get help from the 
people around?” 

“He can’t. They have not any money. 


The gentry are most of them living on 
borrowed money, waiting for better times ; 
and the shopkeepers say business is bad. 
Lawyers are the only people who are 
making anything. Oh! just wait a min- 


ute! This is Anty Dillon’s.” 

A soft-looking woman, with bare, red 
arms flecked with soap-suds, came to the 
open door at the sound of our voices. 
**Good-evenin’, Miss Martha! Won't 
you come in, miss ?” 

“ Not to-day, Anty, thank you. When 
did you hear from’ your daughter Ro- 
sanna? I hope she gets on well in her 
situation?” 

“*Deed, thin, Miss Martha, not to be 
afther tellin’ you a lie, she don’t like it at 
all at all. She’s for comin’ home agin.” 

“Why? I heard it was a very good, 
easy place.” 

“She’s not faultin’ the  sickuation, 
miss; but sure, no servant stays in it, 
specially housemaids, an’ so she give 
notice to lave this quarter.” 

“ For what reason?” 

“The misthress. Nobody can put up 
wid her. She doesn’t kill thim with work, 
but she waries thim out with nonsical 
talk about their sowls, miss, as if they 
were on the point o’ death. But shure, 
she’s not a Protestant at all, Miss Mar- 
tha; she is one o’ thim Methodees.” 

Martha turned away in vexation. “I 
had the greatest work to get her that 
place, and now she is leaving it for noth- 
ing. They are miserably poor; and she 
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will come home, and live with them till 
her money is all gone and her clothes in 
pawn, and then she will expect me to find 
her another place.” 

“Her mother oughtn’t to encourage 
her as she does.” 

Here Martha began to laugh. “ Her 
mother! Didn’t you recognize her? That 
was Anty Dillon, who was reported as 
‘tearin’ mad with the toothache,’ an hour 
ago.” 

“ And wanting a bit of jam to help her 
to eat and sleep! She doesn’t look much 
pulled down by her sufferings.” 

“ Wait till I catch Molly, I'll jam her!” 
said Martha, in a tone of good-natured 
vexation. 

Presently we came to a neat, white- 
washed, tidy-looking, two-roomed cabin. 

“This is one of our Orphan Homes,” 
explained Martha. ‘Our way is to put 
the children by families, under the care 
of respectable elderly people, who bring 
them up as if they were their own. It 
answers very well. Brothers and sisters 
are not separated. They have all the 
advantages of home-life ; and the tie be- 
tween them and their foster-parents 
strengthens with time into real filial affec- 
tion in many cases. Our orphans gener- 
ally turn out well,” continued Martha with 
excusable pride. ‘“ We look after them, 
educate them to some extent, bind them 
to trades, or find situations for them as 
servants. But I think a great deal of 
their future success depends on the foster- 
mother. This woman has brought up two 
families most creditably, who are all 
doing for themselves in the world now. 
Good-evening, Mrs. Moore! How are 
the children?” 

A bustling little woman, in an old-fash- 
ioned cap and a big apron, turned round 
from scrubbing a deal table with free- 
stone. “Good-evenin’ kindly to you, 
ladies! Wait till I take off my praskeen ;” 
denuding herself rapidly as she spoke of 
the apron, and dusting two white chairs 
with it. Won't y sit down, miss, 
alther yer long walk? Shure the childhre 
is well an’ hearty, thank God! They are 
away at the school now.” 

“No, thank you; we won’t sit down 
now. You’re busy. I only came in with 
these little things for Betty. I think they 
will fit her.” 

“Och! they'll be made to fit, miss. 
She was just wantin’ thim; an’ wasn’t it 
the good Lord put it into yer mind to 
bring thim this day, before the rain 
comes.” 

“Mrs. Moore,” said Martha hesitat- 
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ingly, “did you hear there would not be 
so much money as usual this month?” 

“TI did, miss. The archdacon come 
himself to insinse me into the rason of 
it. He was rale downcast. I tould him 
niver to throuble about it; shure, we'll 
git along somehow.” 

“ How will you manage this month on 
so little?” 

“Well, miss, you see, Moore has got 
a stroke o’ work. That will be a help. 
An’ I-had a letter from Amerkay, from 
Judy — you remimber little Judy Grace, 
Miss Martha? —an’ she sint me a little 
matther o’ money, an’ that'll tide us over 
a month or more. An’ indade, the other 


childhre will niver let me want the bit o’ 
They’re rale 


bread while they have it. 
good in sindin’ me things.” 

o But they send the money for your own 
use.” 

“For me an’ Moore. Yes, miss. 
Shure they look on us as their father an’ 
mother. They can’t remember no others, 
the cratures.” 

“Will they like your spending it on 
these children, who are nothing to you or 
them?” 

‘‘Miss Martha, do you take me for a 
brute baste, to have the bit an’ sup me- 
self an’ see the fatherless go hungry?” 

There was real surprise and indigna- 
tion in the good woman’s manner. Mar- 
tha felt called on to apologize for her im- 
plied suspicion of ungenerosity ; and we 
then turned our steps homeward. 

“ Another trait of the Irish peasantry,” 
I remarked; but my companion was 
absent-minded, and made no response. 
“ We must pass Tom Daly’s,” she said 
after some meditation. “I ought to 
speak to him, I suppose; but I don’t 
know what to say. He is a Protestant; 
but I heard he went to the Roman Cath- 
olic chapel on Wednesday night, and 
walked in the procession of penitents. 
He was tipsy, of course; but that makes 
it all the worse.” 

The said Tom held down his head, and 
busied himself with an old shoe he was 
patching, as Martha entered his little 
cobbler’s shop. I stood modestly in the 
door, and listened. 

“Tom, what is this I hear about your 
doings on Wednesday night?” 

“Musha! I donno, Miss Martha. Peo- 
ple sis more nor their prayers.” 

“Didn’t you go to mass and walk in 
the procession before all the chapel full 
of people?” 

“ Shure, I wasn’t in me sinses, miss; I 
was unconscious. The boys made me 
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just half-dead; an’, faix, I donno what I 
did or didn’t do, thin.” 

“Tom, if you would only take the 
pledge, it might be the saving of you.” 

“ Shure, I’m willin’ enough to take it, 
Miss Martha, if that will do you; but the 
keepin’ it is another matther. I’ve taken 
it often an’ often; but sorra bit o’ good 
that did me. It was worse nor ever I 
was, as soon as I broke it.” 

“ Tom, I wouldn’t mind so much your 
going to mass, if you were in sober ear- 
nest. I would rather have you a good 
Catholic than a drunken Protestant.” 

“Oh, Miss Martha, is it you to think 
so little o’ me as that? And does his 
Riverince sariously believe I’d do such a 
mane thing as turn? Drunk or sober, I’ll 
niver belie me church an’ clargy. Miss 
Martha, I'll tell you what I’ll do. I went 
to mass, there’s no denyin’, on Wednes- 
day night; but I was tipsy — bad scran to 
thim that tuk me! — but I’ll go to church 
this blessid night sober, and with me eyes 
open. There’s for you! That'll convince 
his Riverince. Shure I niver was in 
church on a week-day afore, barrin’ the 
day I was marrid; but I’d do more nor 
that to show the archdacon I was no turn- 
coat.” 

Tom did go to church that Friday 
night, and edified the congregation by 
his serious demeanor. 

Coming out of the shop, Martha en- 
countered a lively group of girls and boys, 
when she, to my surprise, seized the big- 
gest girl by the shoulder and gave her a 
good shake. “I have just seen your 
mother, Molly Dillon. What did you 
mean, you naughty girl, by telling such a 
story? Don’t you know that?” etc. 

I need not give the sermon which fol- 
lowed. Molly looked frightened, and the 
other children interested. 

Suddenly a little boy, with the bluest 
eyes and reddest hair I had ever seen, 
pushed forward. 

“An’ did Molly tell ye a lie, Miss 
Martha?” 

“‘ She did, Jack.” 

“ An’ it’s an awful wicked thing to tell 
a lie, miss?” 

“It is Jack, awfully wicked.” 

“ An’—an’ it’s worse to tell two nor 
one, miss?” cried Jack, stammering in 
his eagerness. Marthaassented. “ Miss 
Martha, you told us on Sunday last that 
the man that made another do a wrong 
thing was the wickedest o’ the two. It 
was all as one as if he did it himself, only 
maner. Miss Martha, if you don’t give 
Molly the jam, you'll be afther makin’ 
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her tell ¢wo lies. She promised us a rale 
trate this evenin’. ‘ Miss Martha is goin’ 
to give me a cup o’ jam,’ she sis, ‘an’ I'll 
give yez every one a taste.’ She prom- 
ised, miss; an’ she can’t kape her word 
if you make her break it.” 

Martha stood nonplussed. 

I stepped forward tothe rescue. “She 
promised youa treat. Now, would sugar- 
stick do as well as jam?” 

“ Faix, an’ it would, miss, an’ betther.” 
A general chorus. 

“And you would hold that Molly had 
honorably kept her word, if she gave you 
a stick each?” Approving grins, nods, 
and asseverations. “ Well, let me see. 
How many of you are there? Five? 
Will that do?” 

General delight, and a rush towards the 
confectioner’s. 

“If you had that young imp in your 
class Sunday after Sunday,” said Martha 
ungratefully, as we reached her own door, 
“you would not be so ready to encourage 
his impudence with sixpences, But I’m 
glad the day’s work is over.” 


From Temple Bar. 
INDIAN SMELLS AND SOUNDS. 


Most people connect the idea of India 
with certain perfumes. There is the 
sweet scent of boxes, inlaid and carved, 
of ebony or sandalwood, or that exhaled 
from little bottles of attar of roses, with 
which all are familiar; and do not those 
who have ever opened a packing-case 
from India remember well the distinctive 
something, arising from a variety of 
causes — calico, from which the air has 
long been excluded, camphor, and the like 
—which always makes them exclaim, 
“ Doesn’t it smell of India?” 

This, however, is not at all the same 
thing as that which becomes so intimately 
associated with the daily life of dwellers 
in the country. I have often thought 
about this smell of India, and have ob- 
served that it belongs peculiarly to the 
plains, appearing in a greatly modified 
form in the hills, which have their own 
characteristics, and lend the sweet resin- 
ous scent of pine-trees to the passing 
breeze. 

You meet the real smell of India at 
Bombay. Just after you } ave ianded, and 
are driving from the custom-house to your 
hotel, it comes upon you with a distinc- 
tiveness almost startling. You feel at 
once, “ This is indeed a part of the coun- 





try,” and as you confess to yourself the 
impossibility of making the characteristic 
features of an Indian bazaar live again 
in your next home letters, you confess 
also the utter hopelessness of conveying 
to your friends in England the faintest 
notion of this equally characteristic smell. 

An European hardly knows enough of 
native life to enter fully into the many 
causes which produce this familiar result, 
but some of them lie quite upon the sur- 
face. I am taking now Bombay, or any 
large station, as a typical example, in the 
cold season, when not many scented 
plants are blooming to add their delicate 
aroma to the general fund of smell. 

First, there is the fuel used by the na- 
tives, which is scraped from the roads, 
moulded into round, flat cakes, and sun- 
dried on the walls of their houses before 
it is burnt; and next, the wood and char- 
coal used for European cooking-fires, 
coals being an unattainable luxury in the 
East. Then at nightfall, the sweepings 
of stables, invaluable in England for 
dressing gardens, are burned carefully by 
the native grooms, or saises, and at sun- 
down a heavy cloud of smoke rises near 
the station, and leaves its taint upon the 
atmosphere until it is renewed again the 
following evening. Next in order comes 
the smell of the hookah, anything but 
“ grateful” and “fragrant ” to an English 
nose. A rank, coarse kind of tobacco, 
steeped in molasses, is smoked in it with 
sundry other herbs, and one cannot go 
far without passing circles of men squat- 
ting on the earth and slowly passing on 
from mouth to mouth the stem of their 
beloved hookah, while the bowl of the 
pipe rests upon the ground between them. 
It has often struck me, as I have watched 
them smoking, how just these men are in 
their division of this luxury. I do not 
know who pays for the tobacco, etc., 
whether an individual, or the whole group, 
but nothing can be more impartial than 
the way in which it is enjoyed. There is 
no quarrelling or greediness, no attempt 
to keep the hookah stem too long, or to 
snatch it from a dilatory neighbor, but on 
it goes with the precision and regularity 
of clockwork, sometimes with talk and 
a little laughter, more frequently with 
Oriental gravity, but always with courtesy 
and politeness. Of course the men who 
smoke together are all of one caste, that 
would be broken by putting to the lips 
whatever had touched the mouth of a man 
of any other caste. 

Other smells of which the Indian air 
is redolent are those of ghee and mustard 
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oil, ingredients both used in native cook- 
ery; and nothing is more familiar to the 
nose than the self-asserting nastiness of 
rancid ghee. The uses of mustard oil are 
various; the small chirdgs, or lipped- 
cups of coarse earthenware with which a 
native lights his shop or dwelling, and 
which he sets before his temples, and the 
shrines of his departed worthies, contain 
little wicks of cotton floating in this oil. 
It is used, too, very freely for personal 
polishing, the good native rubbing him — 
or her—self all over with mustard oil 
before bathing in a tank, and by this 
means grearly diminishing the cleansing 
power of the sacred water. Itis perhaps 
partly on this account that the near neigh- 

orhood of several natives, sometimes of 
one only, is not agreeable. A brown 
skin contains naturally more oil than a 
white one, and the sun’s action upon this, 
especially if it have been further anointed 
with mustard oil, is far from pleasant to 
Europeans ; indeed one wonders that En- 
glishifi@n who have to administer justice 
in katcherries and courts of law for 
hours daily, should be able to do so with- 
out any ill effect resulting to their health. 

There is seldom cause for complaint of 
any want of personal cleanliness amongst 
the servants in a_ well-regulated house- 
hold. The high-caste Hindoo who prob- 
ably fills the office of your bearer may 
not, like the Pharisee of old, eat except 
he wash. The observance of this rule 
must make a native dinner-party rather 
peculiar. Not unfrequently your Hindoo 
servants ask permission to attend a “ big 
dinner,” to be given by those of some 
other establishment, and a dull kind of 
entertainment it must be. The hosts 
provide and cook the food, and cause 
water to be brought in unexceptionable 
vessels by a man of proper caste; but 
when the guests arrive, each man removes 
his garments, and after performing all the 
washings that his law enjoins, he sits 
apart and eats his food alone before re- 
suming them. What is the want of gen- 
jalty about the very dullest of English 
dinner-parties compared to this? 

The men who cook, and wait upon your 
meals — your table-servants — are always 
Mahometans, because no Hindoo can see 
a Christian eat, or touch his defiling vi- 
ands; and though the Mussulmans are 
not compelled by their law to the cleanli- 
ness enjoined upon their brethren of an- 
other faith, your table-servants seldom 
fail to practise it. 

The men who appear to be least ad- 


are the jampannies, a mingled set of 
Mahometans, Hindoos, and Sikhs, who 
carry ladies about in jampans and dan- 
dies in the hills. They are careless, 
merry fellows, as full of fun as any school- 
boy, and work in this way during the 
summer season, retiring when it is over 
to their own little nook or valley amongst 
the mountains, where they spend the win- 
ter with their families, tending their flocks 
of goats and plots of ground. A lady 
who is particular about the cleanliness of 
her men, has to make arrangements for 
washing, not only their clothes, but them- 
selves. Perhaps when they are carrying 
her out some afternoon, it occurs to her 
that they would all be better for a bath, 
and on coming home she calls for Ganga 
Ram, the chief servant in her household, 
who is probably a Hindoo. 

“Ganga Ram,” she says, “these men 
are dirty, they must have a bath. You 
must see that they are well washed to- 
morrow; do not trust to them, but see it 
done yourself.” 

And the mild Hindoo answers with per- 
fect gravity, — 

“Very well, Mem Sahib, it shall be 
done.” 

Next morning after breakfast Ganga 
Ram appears. 

“ Protector of the poor,” he says to his 
mistress, “some soap is wanted.” 
“Soap? What for?” 

“ Your excellency, it is to wash the 
jampannies,” and by-and-by, when it is 
time for the lady to be carried out for 
her afternoon excursion, the jampannies 
appear at the verandah, their faces shin- 
ing with broad grins, and soap, and wear- 
ing something of the shamefaced expres- 
sion of a little vain child conscious of its 


to hear it remarked upon. 

Dust and dust-storms, the former never 
absent, give their share of flavor to the 
smell of India. The distance at which a 
dust-storm is apparent to the nose is very 
remarkable. I have smelt one which I 
could hardly see, when looking towards 
the plains from a nook in the Himalayas 
nine thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The peculiar darkness which accompanies 
these storms reminds one of the “thick 
darkness which could be felt” in old days 
in the land of Egypt. Like many disa- 
greeable things, these dust-storms have 
their advantagys. They come on in the 
plains during the hot season, when every 
grain of sand has been scorched through 
and through by the blazing sun, and re- 
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tinacity, till earth and sky seem parts of 
one vast oven. Then a wind springs up 
out of the dead calm, and the dust and sand 
rise in dense clouds, which are whirled 
hither and thither, giving the parched 
earth a little respite from perpetual sun- 
shine, while each tiny atom parts with the 
heat it had accumulated, and when the 
wind falls and they settle down again, they 
have acquired a partial coolness, unspeak- 
ably refreshing to animal life. 

Yet another ingredient in the smell of 
India is contributed by the ancient gar- 
ments of the lower people, which look as 
though they never had been new, and 
are worn persistently until they drop to 
pieces; while over and above all these 
odorous elements is the great and inde- 
scribable smell of heat which assimilates 
them all, and can never be dissociated 
from them. This same heat intensifies 
the sweeter scents as yet unmentioned, 
but which in their season are as much a 
part of India as their noxious brethren. 
Who that in the course of a long night 
journey has crossed one of the broad 
rivers of upper India, can forget the pe- 
culiar, spicy perfume which greeted him 
from the great trunks of deodar, floating 
down from the hills to be used as timber, 
when a scent like incense rose into the 
night air? In the plains, when the heat 
towards the end of March and beginning 
of April is not enough to wither the flow- 
ers, though it is sufficient to keep Euro- 
peans (not obliged to go out) within doors 
until nearly sundown, nothing is more 
refreshing than the evening drive when, 
as the dusk creeps on, the air grows heavy 
with perfume from the station gardens, 
and mangoes, orange-flowers, and roses 
are giving out their richest odors. I 
never think of the sweet scents of India 
without recalling my first night’s journey 
in a dak gharry. 

It was towards the end of April, and I 
lay awake with all the windows open, 
feasting my eyes upon the rich flood of 
moonlight, and the bright flicker of fire- 
flies amongst the trees that bordered the 
road ; my nose drank in delicious draughts 
of perfume from the cone-like bunches of 
bloom upon the mango-trees, from the 
pale lilac blossoms of the bakain (AZe/ia 
Azedarach), and a still more luscious 
sweetness from the queer green and yel- 
low bottle-brush blossoms of the siris; 
but my ears, alas! less highly favored, 
were assaulted at each stage by the loud 
chatter of the natives whilst changing 
horses, and the kicking and plunging of 
the untrained steeds, which had sometimes 





to be frightened into starting off, by wisps 
of lighted straw: while ever and anon 
through the night the driver heralded our 
approach by blasts on his discordant horn, 
to which the perpetual rattle of the gharry 
was as arunning accompaniment to bursts 
of vocal music. 

Nothing can be done in India without 
noise. To hear any large number of na- 
tives together, and to see their frantic ges- 
ticulations, one would imagine them to be 
engaged in a violent quarrel, which might 
at any moment lead to blows; but no, it 
is merely amicable bawling, “ the way ” of 
the people. If one were near enough to 
distinguish what is said, it would probably 
prove to be all about their beloved rupae, 
the only subject except “Mem Sahibs” 
that one ever does hear talked about by 
passing natives. 

The noise at large railway stations is 
perfectly appalling: the howl, the roar, 
the chatter and the bustle, is like Bedlam 
let loose. One can scarcely hear oneself 
speak sometimes, and one wonders how 
any of the officials can keep their temper, 
or get through their work in such a hub- 
bub. The whole thing is needless, there 
is no real occasion for the uproar. Orien- 
tals unfortunately have no idea of time, 
and every man who intends to take a rail- 
way journey arrives at the station some 
hours before his train will start, and is 
accompanied by a small crowd of friends 
and relatives to see him off. He brings 
with him food, and bundles of all kinds 
and sizes, which he wishes to carry with 
him on his journey free of charge, in order 
to avoid the expense of buying anything 
at the town to which he is going; he also 
hopes by judicious bargaining to lower 
the price of the ticket he is to take, being 
constitutionally unable to believe in a 
fixed rate of charges. All these matters 
must be discussed in the shrillest tones 
at his command, and although such early 
comers are not admitted to the platform 
itself until the time for the departure of 
their train draws near, they squat down 
just outside it, and so the chorus swells 
as more and more groups arrive to join 
them, and scream about their affairs also. 
This loud talk is also very rapid, and is 
accompanied by many gesticulations; but 
although the tongues are active, the feet 
are not, and the din is increased by the 
way in which one man will shriek out all 
he wants to say to a friend at the other 
end of the platform, invariably using the 
vocative case, and prefacing his remarks 
with, OO Khudabux!” or “OQ Nawab 
Ali!” as the name may be. 
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It is rather strange amidst all this up- 
roar never to hear any whistling, and very 
seldom any laughter; the little of that 
that strikes the ear comes usually from 
hill-men, who belong to lighter-hearted 
races than their brethren of the plains. 

Some of the characteristic noises of 
India are often spoken of as “ hot-weather 
sounds.” There is the booming note of a 
kind of pigeon heard all day long at inter- 
vals as the heat comes on in the plains; 
the not unmusical drone of Persian wells 
which becomes incessant as the drier 
weather makes more and more frequent 
watering needful for the crops; and at 
night each little pond and ditch resounds 
with the loud call of bull-frogs, rejoicing 
probably at having got beyond the tadpole 
stage, for itis only the young frogs who 
make the noise. ‘These creatures are yel- 
lowish-brown in color, and so numerous 
that the water everywhere is crowded with 
them, and looks like Scotch broth full of 
vegetables. 

The irritating hum of mosquitoes is by 
no means exclusively Indian, but is heard 
too often in the East to be left out of the 
catalogue of Indian sounds. The long 
thrilling cry of kites, and the howl of jack- 
als, are common to both plains and hills; 
and in the latter, if your house be rather 
isolated and shut in by trees, you may oc- 
casionally hear hyenas near your veran- 
dah. The quiet of the forest by day is 
very singular, and becomes oppressive in 
a long and solitary ride. Almost the only 
singing bird that breaks the silence is the 
kastura, a kind of blackbird, whose voice, 
less sweet than that of his English cousin, 
may sometimes be heard in spring. These 
birds are caught by the natives, and 
brought about tor sale in cages wrapped 
in linen, being supposed to sing with 
greater energy in the dark. 

Minas of course are heard chattering 
in the hills; and there is the cawing ot 
Indian crows, splendid glossy fellows, 
bigger than common crows at home, but 
just as hostile as they are to jackdaws, 
whom they will often drive away from set- 
tlements they havea fancy to occupy them- 
selves. The crows winter in the plains, 
migrating to the hills some time in May 
to avoid the heat below. They have beau- 
tiful shiny plumage with metallic lights 
upon it, black legs and beaks, and very 
bright eyes. We used to feed them with 
stale cakes, and they were very greedy 
for sweet things, but seldom cared to 

touch fruit. One bird would swallow two 
or three bits of cake one after the other, 


them up and down his throat to moisten 
them, and then either swallow them irrev- 
ocably himself, or pop them singly into 
the beak of one of his children, who are 
fed in this way until they are quite as big 
as their parents. The knowing sidelong 
fashion in which they hop to pick up mor- 
sels, is very comic. The crows were ex- 
tremely regular in their habits. The 
morning was evidently devoted to busi- 
ness, and we saw little of them: between 
three and four p.M. they began bathing in 
relays of six or eight in a little tank in the 
compound, wading about, and making a 
great splashing; and when a second set 
of bathers took their turn, the first flew to 
and fro in the sunshine to get dry. There 
was a tree close to the verandah in which 
one or two birds were then posted as sen- 
tinels, and as soon as we came out they 
cawed to their fellows until the neighbor- 
ing railing was headed by a long black, 
solemn-looking line of crows. They would 
come quite close to our feet to pick up 
cake unless they saw anything scarlet, 
which always frightened them away. Once 
when one of our party carried out a red 
shawl, the birds kept at so great a dis- 
tance from us that we tried the experi- 
ment of doing so several times, and al- 
ways with the same result. It is great 
fun to catch a crow and tie him on his 
back to a charpoy in the compound, which 
may be done without hurting him at all. 
His cries of indignation attract his friends, 
whom he catches with his feet as soon as 
they come near him. These being fas- 
tened on the charpoy become in their turn 
traps for fresh birds, and a more ludicrous 
sight than this setting a crow to catch a 
crow, can hardly be imagined. When re- 
leased, the birds fly off as though nothing 
had happened to them. I wonder if they 
quarrel about it afterwards. 

A plaintive sound, familiar to the hills 
at night, is made by a tiny owl, said b 
the natives to be the smallest of its kind, 
but it is a shy bird, and even they very 
rarely see it. 

Strange wild cries may be sometimes 
heard there from flocks of cranes flying 
swiftly back to the plains, from their sum- 
mer home in Kashmir, on the approach 
of cooler weather. They are immense 
creatures, as big as turkeys, with soft 
grey plumage, touched on the wings with 
black. In winter they may constantly be 
seen standing in the fields on their tall, 
stilt-like legs. Their flesh is dark and 
solid, and very good to eat; they are called 
koonj, or koolin, by the natives. 





and if they were very dry would move 


During the rainy season the forest re- 
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sounds with the peculiar noise of tree- 
frogs, large insects with dark, substantial 
bodies, and black wing-cases spotted with 
yellow and blue. They crowd the branch- 
es, and if you venture out to take advan- 
tage of a fine intervat between the showers, 
your ears are almost deafened by their 
din, which is something like that of sharp- 
ening steel instruments, mixed with hiss- 
ing and chirping. Tree-frogs are not 
found in the plains nor in the hills at 
any other season. 

So much for the natural sounds of In- 
dia. There are some artificial ones equal- 
ly familiar, such as the noise of little 
native drums called tom-toms, which are 
beaten everywhere on all occasions; and 
in the hills the sound of shepherds’ pipes, 
which resembles that of Scotch bagpipes, 
though on a smaller scale. Two pipes, 
about a foot and a half long, with holes 
like those ina flute, are held to the mouth, 
and breathed through alternately, and a 
skilful player will contrive to draw forth 
a great variety of notes, which, at a little 
distance, have a sweet wild sound, greatly 
in accordance with the hill scenery. 

A frightful noise is produced by Brah- 
mins blowing on the sacred shell they call 
a sunk, a blast which is supposed to 
keep away all evil spirits. 

We were once misguided enough to 
inquire of some native officials what in- 
struments of music their town possessed, 
and were waited upon next day, in conse- 
quence, by all the musicians of the place. 
First came a group of nine women who 
sang some wild and plaintive strains in 
unison in a minor key; one of them kept 
time by occasionally snapping her fingers, 
while another performed a rude accompa- 
niment on a small barrel-shaped drum, the 
ends of which were covered with goat- 
skin. The head-dress of some of these 
singers was peculiar, and consisted of 
folds of calico over the head and round 
the throat, rather like the drapery of some 
orders of nuns, and similar to that given 
by painters to St. Anna, and other holy 
women of the Bible. The grouping of 
these people, as they sat close together 
on the ground, was extremely pictur- 
esque ; and listening to the sad sweetness 
of their strains, one could easily imagine 
such to have been the appearance and 
the melody of the daughters of Jerusalem 
as they lamented by the waters of Baby- 
lon. 





The singing ended, a man was seen to 
rise in the background, lifting an enor- 
mous brazen trumpet nearly as long as 
himself, on which he blew two most ter- 
rific blasts, excruciating to English ears. 
These sounds were prolonged, and seemed 
to sink down through a long wailing dis- 
cord inexpressibly painful to listen to, but 
not unfrequently to be heard in that dis- 
trict of the Punjab. The effort of blowing 
this trumpet is considerable, and we were 
glad to make this an excuse for hearing 
no more of it, and submitted with the best 
grace we could to a performance on the 
tom-tom, while two more men exercised 
their lungs upon horrid little trumpets of 
a smaller size. When these were dis- 
missed, we had a kind of duet all on one 
note from two men, one of whom beat a 
small drum open at one end, like a very 
deep tambourine, while the other played 
upon something like a four-stringed banjo. 
The lower part of this instrument was 
made of a gourd, and two of the strings 
were passed through blue glass beads, 
while the other two were raised by cow- 
ries of different sizes; the banjo was fur- 
ther adorned by the green-and-gold label 
from some English cotton-reel or piece of 
calico, stuck on the stem by way of orna- 
ment. 

Perhaps this concert was an unusual 
amount of native music for English people 
to hear at once, but no one can be long in 
India without meeting with some of it. 
There is also the monotonous chanting to 
be heard from the Hindoo and Sikh tem- 
ples, and the singsong reading of their 
holy books ; the “ Shadash /” or Bravo!” 
with which natives encourage each other 
in the performance of any physical labor, 
such as turning the wheels of a gharry 
which has stuck fast; the grunt of the 
dhoolie-bearers, and the “Chale jao, jaldi, 
jaldi” (* Go on, quickly, quickly ”’), of the 
banghy-wallahs, or parcel-carriers, whom 
one meets constantly on the roads; and 
the clanging and rattle of the postman’s 
badge of office, heard before he himself 
becomes visible; and these, though only 
lesser murmurs amongst the many sounds 
of India, are as characteristic as any of 
them, nor can any one who has been in 
the country recall vividly to mind his own 
experiences, or relate them to his friends, 
without remembering at the same time the 
atmosphere of smells and sounds in which 
he lived in India. S. M. G. 
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From The Contemporary Review. To Kevlaar went many on crutches, 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. Who now on the tight-rope bound ; 
at ‘ i And many are playing the fiddle 
‘(Tue earliest impression of *‘ Die Wallfahrt nach Kev- 
, laar’? was accompanied by the following remarks Who had not a finger sound, . 
on ww a of Heine: “Tl a of ~ —— 
1s Wholly my own property. t originated in recol- 
lections of my Rhenish home. When alittle boy,| The mother has taken 4 candle, 
oe the a_i yee | at 7 And made of the wax a heart: 
ort my first training, learning to spell and to sit “Cj H - 
still, my place was Erequently near another boy Give this to the Mother of God, ” 
who was forever relating to me how his mother That so she may heal thy smar 
once took him to Kevlaar (the accent lies on the 
first syllable ; the place itself is in the neighbor- ee 
ood of Gelder), how she had there offered for him Sighing he took the token, 
oa Gaetan ow his — lame coteae — Sighing he knelt in his place ; 
y got healed. Once again I met this boy in the as 
first class of the Gymnasium; and Jater, when we The words streamed out of his lips, 
sat together in the College of Philosophy of Rector The tears streamed over his face. 
Schailmeyer, he laughingly recalled to my memory 
his miracie tale; adding however, somewhat ear- 
nestly, that now he would offer to the mother of “O thou who art high and blessed, 
God a waxen heart. I heard later on that he had God’s Maid without a stain 
at this time been laboring under an unfortnnate Oth bh fH 2 
love affair, and finally he passed quite out of my sight theu who art Queen of fieaven, 
and my memory. In the year 1819, when I was Have pity on my pain! 
studying in Bonn, walking on one occasion in the 
saleiibesteed of Godesberg on the Rhine, I heard 
in the distance the well-known Kevlaar songs, of “T live with my mother together 
which the best had the recurring refrain: ‘* Gelobt In the town of Kéln on Rhine 
seist du Maria!’’? On the procession drawing : ’ 
near, I recognized among the pilgrims my school- The town that has hundreds of churches, 
fellow, in company of his aged mother. She led And many a chapel and shrine. V 
him by the hand, he looking very sick and pale.’’} 
THE mother stands at the window, “ And neighbor to us was Gretchen, 
The son lies sick in the bed : But she is dead; and now TI 
“ Wilt thou not rise up, Wilhelm, I bring thee, Mary, a waxen heart, Vz 
To see the procession?” she said. My wounded heart heal thou! 
“TI am so sick, O mother, 
I 6 Ss “ Heal thou my broken heart, 
I cannot hear or see ; po - pes 
For thought of my own dead Gretchen Me otth op olahe tes “ha 
The heart is dying in me.” : $ 
ying ‘Praise, Mary, be to thee !’” 
“ Rise up, we will to Kevlaar, 
Take book and bead, and go; 
And the Mother of God wiil heal thee, : . 
Thy heart that is sick for woe.” The heart-sick son and his mother 
In an upper chamber slept, 
On high the banners fluttered, When in there came the Mother of God, 
The chanting voices rose, And silently she stept. 
And so from the town of Kéln on Rhine 
The long procession goes. She bent to the sleeping son, 
And touched him as she bent ; 
The mother followed the crowd, She laid her hand on his stricken heart, 
And where she led went he ; Then smiled on him, and went. 
And they both are swelling the chorus: 
“ Praise, Mary, be to thee!” : 
The mother beheld in her dream 
a All this, and more, I trow, 
The Mother of God at Kevlaar Then started from her slumb’rous rest — 
To-day wears her best silk gown; The dogs were howling so, 
To-day she has much to see to, 
wer as Seth om Ge Geum, And there she saw her son, at length 
The sick and maimed are bringing A ~~ out, for he was'dead ; 
; nd over his pallid cheeks there played 
Her offerings where she stands, The meraias, reer ved. 
Of members made in waxwork, 8» Fosy 
And mostly feet and hands ; 
The mother folded her hands, 
He who a wax hand offers And all unwittingly 
Is cured if his hand is maim ; Devoutly knelt, and softly sang : fer 
He who a wax foot offers “ Praise, Mary, be to thee!” of th 
Gets healed in the foot that’s lame. EMILY PFEIFFER. Jette: 
ITT 
‘ 


